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INTRODUCTION. 



Henry Neele was the second son of a re- 
spectable engraver in the Strand, where he 
was bom January 29th 1798. He was edu- 
cated at a day school in Kentish Town, where, 
although he acquired "little Latin and less 
Greek," he became an excellent French 
scholar ; but, at no time, displayed any very 
do'oted application, or even aptitude, for any 
description of study. To Poetry, however, 
he evinced thus early a decided inclination; 
and he produced several specimens of con- 
siderable merit, for so juvenile a writer. 

On leaving school, he was articled to an 
attorney ; and, after the usual probatioTVi^XTj 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

term, was admitted to practice as a Solicitor. 
During his clerkship, appreciating the value 
of those attainments he had neglected at 
school, he added a general knowledge of 
German and ItaUan to his previous acquire- 
ments; and in January, 1817, made his first 
appearance as an author by pubUshing a 
Volume of Poems ; the expenses of which 
were borne by his father, who properly esti- 
mated and encouraged the dawning genius of 
his Son. This work displayed evident marks 
of youth and inexperience ; but it was de- 
cidedly characterised by a depth of thought 
and feeling, and an elegance and fluency of 
versification, which gave the surest promise of 
future excellence. The Poems were chiefly 
lyrical, and the ill-feted Collins was avowedly 
his model. 

The publication of this volume introduced 
the young Poet to Dr. Nathan Drake, author 
of " Literary Hours,*' &c. ; who, though ac- 
quainted with him "only through the medium 
of his writings," devoted a chapter of his 
"Winter Nights'* to a critical examination 
and eulogy of his Poems ; of which, he says. 
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'' the mexit strikes me as being so consider- 
able, as to justify the notice and the praise 
i which I feel gratified in having an opportu- 
nity of bestowing on them/' And, in a sub- 
sequent paragraph he observes, that ^^when 
beheld as the v^ry firstlings of his earliest 
years, they cannot but be deemed very ex- 
traordinary efibrts indeed, both of taste and 
genius ; and as conferring no slight celebrity 
on the Author, as the name next to be pro- 
nounced, perhaps, after those of Chatterton 
and Kirke White." How littXe at that time 
did Henry Neele dream, that while he emu- 
lated the &me of these two writers, he would 
in some measure share their fate I 

The duties and responsibilities of active 
life, however, now necessarily withdrew much 
of his attention firom writing ; yet, he still 
found frequent leisure to devote to compo- 
sition. In July, 1820, he printed a new 
edition of Iris " Odes," &c. with considerable 
additions; and in March, 1823, published 
a Volume of Dramatic and Miscellaneous 
Poetry, which was, by permission, dedicated 
to Joanna Baillie, and at once established \t& 
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author's claims to no mean rank amongst the 
most popular writers of the day. The minor 
Poems, more especially the Songs and Frag- 
ments, were truly beautiftil specimens of the 
grace and sweetness of his genius ; and am- 
ply merited the very general approval with 
which they were received. 

Ardent and enthusiastic in all his under- 
takings, Henry Neele's literary industry was 
now amply evinced by frequent contributions 
to the ^^ Monthly Mdgaziney^ ^^ Forget me 
JVbty^ ^^Friendship's Offering,^' and other 
Periodicals and Annuals; the numerous Tales 
and Poems from which, not previously re- 
printed by himself, together with his " Re- 
mains," were first pubUshed with the fol- 
lowing Lectures, but are now in course of 
publication as a separate volume — an honour 
to which their great literary merit amply 
entitles them. Having been long engaged in 
studying the Poets of the olden time, par 
ticularly the great masters of the Drama 
the age of Elizabeth, for all of whom, 
more especially for Shakspearc, he felt 
most Enthusiastic veneration, he was 
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qualified for the compositioii of a series of 
" Lectures on English Poetry," which he 
undertook and completed in the winter of 
1826; and delivered at the Russell and 
Western Literary InstitutLons in the spring 
of 1827. These Lectures were most deser- 
vedly successful ; and they were justly de- 
scribed as " displaying a high tone of poetical 
feeling, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the beauties and blemishes of the great 
subjects of his criticism." Although written 
with rapidity, and apparent carelessness, they 
are yet copious, discriminative, and eloquent ; 
abounding in well selected illustrations, and 
inculcating the purest taste; although his es- 
timate of the powers of some of the objects of 
his strictures differs materially (as in the 
instance of Yoimg) firom that of other critics, 
whose opinions are entitled to great considera- 
tion. It is deeply to be regretted, that the 
preparation of these Lectures for the press 
should have devolved upon any one but the 
Author; as he only could have completely 
developed the plan which he had evidently 
proposed to himself; and where, as in many 
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instances, his intentions can now be conjec- 
tured only, from the traces of his outline, his 
design would then have been filled up to its 
entire extent, and harmonised in all its pro- 
portions of light and shadow. 

In the early part of 1827, o\ir author 
published a new edition of all his Poems, 
collected into two volumes ; and, in the 
course of the same year, produced his last 
and greatest Work, the " Romance of English 
History," which was dedicated by permission 
to His Majesty George IV. ; and which, 
although extending to three volumes, and 
from its nature requiring much antiquarian 
research, was completed in little more than 
six months. Flattering as was the very 
general eulogiimi which attended this pub- 
lication, yet the voice of praise was mingled 
with the warnings of approaching evil ; and, 
like the lightning which melts the sword 
within its scabbard, it is but too certain that 
the incessant labour and anxiety of mind, 
attending its completion, were the chief 
sources of that fearfrd malady which so 
speedily destroyed him : — 
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" Tn* hi* own gBoioi gne the fioil blow. 
And help'd to plant the wound that Uid him low ; — 
J So the itnick EtfU, itretch'd upon the plain. 

No more thioiigh raUing cloudi to mmt again. 
View'd hii own feather on the htal dart, 
' Which winffd the ahaft that qoiTef'd in hii heart I 

I Keen were hia pen(», but keener fkj to feel 

He noned the pinion which impell'd the st«el ; 
While the ume phunage that had warm'd hie nett, 
Drank the UM lift drop of hit bleediBg hreaA 1" 

The "Romance of History" was very 
speedily reprinted; and one tale, "Blanche 
of Bourbon" (included in his "Remains"), 
was n-ritten for its continuation in another 
scries; but with the mention of a new edition 
of Shakspeare, under Henry Neele's super- 
intendence, for which his enthusiastic rere- 
rence of the Poet of "all time" peculiarly fitted 
him, the record of hia Literary labour closes; 
and we hasten to the narration of that "last 
scene of all" which laid our author in an ud- 
timely grave. Henry Keele fell by his own 
hand, on Thursday, February 7th, 1828, the 
victim of an over- wrought imagination:— 



And thus, in the very spring of life — for he 
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had scarcely past his thirtieth year — ^with fame 
and fortune opening their brightest \'iews 
before him, he perished imder the attacks of 
a disease, from which no genius is a defence, 
and no talent a protection; which has num- 
bered amongst its victims some of the loftiest 
spirits of humanity, and bhghted the proudest 
hopes that ever waked the aspirings of am- 
bition : — 

** Breasts, to whom all the strength of feeling given, 
Bear hearts electric, charged with fire from Heaven , 
Black with the rude collision, inly torn, 
By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 
Driven o*er the lowering atmosphere that nurst 
Thoughts which have tum'd to thunder, scorch and 
burst 1" 

III person, Henry Neele was considerably 
below the middle stature; but his features 
were singularly expressive, and his brilliant 
eyes betokened ardent feeling and \d\'id ima- 
gination. Happily, as it proved, though liis 
disposition was in the highest degree kind, 
sociable, and affectionate, he was unmarried. 
His short life passed, indeed, almost "sWthout t 
events ; it was one of those obscure and hum- || 
ble streams which have scarcely a name in the ] 
map of existence, and which the traveller passes ' 
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without enquiring its source or its direction, 
liis retiring mannere kept him comparatively 
unnoticed and unknown, excepting by a few 
Ultimate friends, from whose grateful recollec- 
tion his memory will never be effaced. An 
excellent son, a tender brother, and a warm 
and sincere friend, ho was beloved most by 
those who knew bim best; and at his death 
left not an enemy in the world. 

Of his varied talents, the following Lectures 
will ampiv e^-idonco the nervous eloquence of 
his Frosc ; while the grace and tenderness of 
his Poetry are instanced in almost every stanza 
of his composition. Some of his Poems are, 
however, tinctured with a morbid sensibility 
and bitter discontent, for which it woidd be dif- 
ficult to account, without some reference to the 
unhappy malady to which he owed his destruc- 
tion; particularly as he was generally distin- 
guished by a mildness and aimiability of man- 
ner, by a gaiety of heart, and a playfulness of 
wit, which never failed to raise the spirit of 
mirth in whatever society he found himself. 
So strongly were these dark feelings expressed 
at times, that his firicnd Mr. Schoberl, the 
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Editor of the "Foi^et mc Not," consi(lcrc(' il 
it his duty to insert a "remonstiaucr" im- 
mediately after a contributioii which Henry 
Neele had penned for that Annual in IK26, 
only two years before his death. 

Here this Introduction terminates. Those 
who loved him Hving, and who mourn him 
dead, will hare some consolation in the as- 
sured conrictioQ that his geniiis will long 
" leave a mark behind;" and this slight me- 
morial has been written not without a hope 
that it may serve 
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Hail Bards triumphant 1 born in happier days ! 
Immortal heirs of aniversal praise ! 
Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 
And Worlds applaud that must not yet be found. 
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LECTURE I. 

INTRODUCTOKY ANALYSIS. 

lenl Historical Summary: — The Age of Edward the 
Third .—Chaucer :— The Ages of Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth: — Coincidences in the Literary Histories of 
England and Spain :— The Age of Charles the First : — 
Milton : — The New School of Comedy: — The Age of 
Ctueen Anne : — Compared with the Age of Elizabeth : — 
rhe Didactic Writers : — Improvement in the Public 
Taste : — Modem Authors to the time of Cowper. 

may appear somewhat presmnptuous to hope 
mterest your attention^ hy a series of Lee- . 
es upon English Poetry, after the power and 
lity with which the mechanical and useful 
ts have so recently heen discussed and ex- 
ined, on the same spot ; and the wonders and 
rsteries of those Sciences laid open, which 
itrihute so much to the happiness, the com- 
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forts, and even the necessities, of ordinary life. 
In introducing Poetry to your notice, I am con- 
strained to confess that it is a mere superfluity 
and ornament. As Falstaff said of Honour, " it 
cannot set to a leg, or an arm, or heal the grief 
of a wound 5 it has no skill in Surgery." Still, 
within the mind of man there exists a craving 
after intellectual beauty and sublimity. There 
is a mental appetite, which it is as necessary to 
satisfy as the corporeal one. There are maladies 
of the mind, which are even more destructive 
than those of the body -, and which, like the 
demon driven out of Saul by the sound of the 
sweet harp of David, have been known to yield 
to the soothing influence of Poetry. The ear- 
liest accomplishment of the rudest and wildest 
stages of society, it is also the crowning grace 
of the most polished and civilized. Nations 
the most illustrious in Arts and arms, have also 
been the most celebrated for their cultivation 
of letters ; and when the monuments of those 
Arts, and the achievements of those arms, have 
passed away from the face of the earth, they 
have transmitted their fame to the remotest 
ages through the medium of Literature alone. 
The genius of Timanthes lives but in the pages 



of Pliny ; and the sword of Csbbt has been 
rendered immortal only by his pen. 

The canvas trittera into shreds, and the co- 
Inmo moulders into ruin ; the voice of Music , 
is mute ; and the beautiful expression of Sculp- 
ture a blank and gloomy void ; the right hand 
of the Mechanist forgets its cunning, and the 
arm of the Warrior becomes powerless, in the 
grave ; but the lyre of the Poet still vibrates : 
ages listen to his song and honour it ; and 
while the pencil of Apelles, and the chisel of 
Phidias, and the sword of Cssar, and the en- 
gines of Archimedes, live only in the breath of 
tradition, or on the page of history, or in some 
perishable and imperfect fragment ; the pen of 
Homer, or of Virgil, or of Shakspeare, is an 
instrument of power, as mighty and magical as 
when first the gifted finger of the Poet grasped 
it, and with it traced those characters which 
■hail remain unobllterated, until the period 
when this great gtobe itself, — 

" And ill wUch It taherit, ifaall duaalfe, 
And, like u inaubiUntUl P4|;euit fsded, 
LeBTe not > nek behimll" 

The history of the Poetry of England exhi- 
bita changes and revolutions not less nume- 
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rous and remarkable than that of its polities 
and to a brief general summary of these, I pxrc 
pose to confine myself in this Introductory 
Lecture. I shall afterwards take a more de- 
tailed review of the merits of the individual 
Authors, who distinguished themselves at va- 
rious periods ; and in drawing your attention 
to particular passage^s in their works, I shall 
select froin such writers as are least extensivelj 
known. 

English Poetry may be said to have been 
bom in the reign of Edw^ard the Third. Th€ 
Monkish rhymes, the Troubadour Poems, the 
Metrical Romances of Thomas the Rhymer 
Piers Plowman, and others, and the clumsj 
Translations from the Latin and the French 
which were produced prior to that period, hav< 
but slender claims upon our attention -, excepi 
as affording, by their dulness and their gloom 
a contrast to the extraordinary blaze of lighi 
which succeeded them, when Chaucer appearec 
in the Poetical hemisphere. At that period 
the eyes of all Europe were turned towardi 
England, who, perhaps, never in any age more 
highly distinguished herself. She then pro* 
duced a Monarch who was the greatest States 
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man and Warrior of his age, and to whom we 
are indebted for the foundation of many of the 
most important of the free Institutions, under 
which we now flourish ; she produced a Divine, 
who had the boldness to defy the spiritual and 
temporal authority of Rome, and who struck 
the first blow at that colossal power, — a blow, 
from the effects of which we may say that she 
has never yet recovered ; and now she produced 
a Poet, of whom it is scarcely too much to 
assert, that he was the greatest who had then 
appeared in modem Europe. 

Chaucer s genius was vast, versatile, and ori- 
ginal. He seems to have been deeply versed 
in classical, in French, and in Italian Literature ; 
as well as in the Sciences, so feur as they were 
known in his day, and in the polemical and 
theological questions which were then the fia- 
vourite and fashionable studies. His knowledge 
of human nature was profound. The Knights, 
the Monks, the Reves, the Prioresses, which he 
has painted, have long since disappeared ; but 
whenever we look around, we recognise the 
same passions, and feelings, and characters : 
the features remain, although the costume is 
altered -, manners vary, but man remains the 
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same; Human nature^ however chang 
fashion, opinion, and outward appeal 
immutable in its essence. Such as is t 
arch on his throne, such is the peasa 
cottage; such as was the ancient ] 
wandering among the Pyramids, sue 
modem Englishman making the tour of 
and the Poet, who "dips" — as Garricl 
Shakspeare — " his pencil in the humai 
will produce forms and colours, the ti 
beauty of which will be recognised, ^ 
such a heart beats. Chaucer's versati 
f most extraordinary. No English Poe 

speare alone excepted, exhibits such 
instances of Comic and Tragic powen 
in the same mind. His humour and v 
the brightest and keenest character ; 
his pathos is deeply affecting, and his 
tive powers are of the highest order. 

His diction and versification must b 
at with reference to the age in which 
and not to the splendid models which 
possess. He has been much censured 
dem critics for a too liberal use of Fn 
Norman words in his Poems ; but Mr. ' 
in his learned dissertation on the suli 
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shown most satisfiEictorily, that, as compared 
with his contemporaries, his diction is remark- 
ably pure and vernacular ; and Spenser has 
emphatically called him ''a well of English 
ondefiled.** His verses have also been said to 
be imperfect, and sometimes to consist of nine 
syllables, instead of ten. This is, I think, an 
equally unfounded accusation ; and, if the 
Reader will only take the precaution to make 
the e final, whenever he meets with it, he will 
find few lines in Chaucer which are not harmo- 
nious and satisfiEutory to the ear. 

I have, perhaps, spoken more at large of the 
merits of Chaucer than is consistent with my 
plan in this' Introductory Lecture, but his 
writings form so important an era in the his- 
tory of English Poetry, that I feel myself jus- 
tified in making an exception in his flavour. 
Chaucer died, and left nothing that resembled 
hhn behmd him. Those Authors who formed 
what is called the School of Chaucer, are in no 
particular entitled to the name, excepting that 
they professed and entertained the most pro- 
found veneration for their illustrious Master. 
Gower, although senior both in years and in 
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authorship to Chaucer, and although he olalz^ 
the latter as his scholar, — 

** Gretc well Chaucer, when ye mete, 
As my disciple and Poete," — 

did not begin to write English Poetry until aftei 
him, and is therefore placed in his School. He 
is a tame and mediocre writer, but every page 
displays his erudition, and shews that he pos- 
sesses all the learning and accomplishments of 
his age. Neither can much be said in favour 
of Occleve, or of Lydgate. The former, per- 
haps, possessed more imagination, and the latter 
was the better versifier -, but both are remem- 
bered only in the absence of superior talent. 

From the death of Chaucer to the middle of 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, the history of 
English Literature is one dull and gloomy 
blank. The civil disturbances by which the 
kingdom was then convulsed, are probably the 
principal cause of this. While men were trem- 
bling for their lives, they were not likely to 
occupy themselves greatly either in the pro- 
duction, or the perusal, of Literature. The 
sceptre first passed from the strenuous graap 
of Edward the Third into the feeble hands o^ 
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Ua gnmdAon. Then came the usurpation of 
Bolingbroke ; the rebellion of Northumber- 
laiid 3 and Bfterwarde the long and bloody wars 
of the RoMs. Henry the Eighth movmted the 
throne with an undiapnted title. He himself 
possessed some Literary talent, and made a 
shew, — probably in emulation of his illustrioas 
contemporary, FnmciB of France,— of patron- 
ising letters and the Arts. Hence bis reign 
was adorned by the productions of some men 
rf real taste and genius, particularly by those 
of Lord Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt. Nei- 
ther of them were men of very commanding 
powera, but they were both elegant and accom- 
plished writers, and certainly did much to refine 
onr English versification. Surrey is also dis- 
tinguished as the first writer of narrative blank 
verse in our laogiu^^, although be principally 
wrote in rhyme. Lord Vaux was also a very 
elegant lyrical writer, and some verses from 
one of his songs are quoted by Shakspeare in 
the grave-digging scene in "Hamlet." Lord 
fiuckhurat was, — m conjunction with Thomas 
Norton, — the Author of the first English Tra- 
gedy, " Gorbodke;" a heavy, cumbrous perform- 
ance, of but tittle value, except as a curious piece 
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of antiquity. The noble Poet's fame is much 
better supported by his " Induction to the Mirror 
of Magistrates,*' a production of great power 
and originality. The tyrannical temper of the 
Sovereign, however, soon became manifest; 
and, together with the contests between the 
Papists and the Reformers, diverted the atten- 
tion of the nation from Literature. The noblest 
and the best were seen daily led to the scafifold ; 
and, among them, Surrey, the accomplished 
Poet whom I have just mentioned. The bar- 
barous feuds stirred up by political and pole- 
mical animosity, which now again deluged the 
nation with blood, did not subside until Eliza- 
beth ascended the throne. The reign of Queen 
Elizabeth is the most illustrious period in the 
Literary history of modem Europe. Much has 
been said of the ages of Leo the Tenth, of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and of Queen Anne, but we 
are prepared to shew that the Literary trophies 
of the age of Elizabeth are more splendid and 
important, than those of all the other three 
united. We are not alluding merely to what 
passed in our own country. The superiority 
of the literary efforts of that time to all the 
productions of English genius before or since. 
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18 too trite a truism to need our advocacy. But 
it is not so generally known, or, at least, remem- 
bered, that during the same period the other 
nations of Europe produced their master Spirits ; 
and that Tasso, Camoens, and Cervantes, were 
contemporary with Shakspeare. Weigh these 
four names against those of all who have ever 
written, since the revival of Learning to the 
present time, and the latter will be found to be 
but as dust in the balance. The accomplished 
scholars and elegant writers who adorned the 
Courts of Leo, of Louis, and of Anne, enjoy 
and deserve their fiEune ; but they must not be 
put in competition with the mighty geniuses, 
idio each, as it were, made the Literature of his 
respective country ; whose works are columns 
" high o*er the wrecks of Time that stand sub- 
lime ;" and whose reputations are independent 
of all the adventitious advantages of Schools 
and Courts, and are the self-reared monuments 
of great and original minds, which no time 
shall ever be able to disturb. 

But though we have named only the four 
master Spirits of that period, yet is there a 
troop behind, more numerous than that which 
was shewn in Banquo$ glass. Spenser, Bed 
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Jonson, Fletcher, Massinger, Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, Marino — these are bright names, 
which cannot be lost, even in the overwhelm- 
ing splendour of those which we have already 
mentioned. In Spain and England, Literature, 
and especially Dramatic Literature, flourished 
simultaneously; and a similarity of taste and 
genius appears to have pervaded both Nations. 
The same bold and irregular flights of Fancy; 
the same neglect of all classical rules of com- 
position, more than atoned for by the same 
original and natural beauties of thought and 
diction ; and the same less venial violations of 
time, place, and costume, characterise both the 
Castilian and the English Muses. There ap- 
pears then to have existed an intercourse of 
Literature and intellect between the two Nations, 
the interruption of which is much to be deplored. 
The Spanish language was then much studied in 
England; Spanish plots and scenery were chosen 
by many of our Dramatists; and their dia- 
logues, especially those of Jonson and Fletcher, 
were thickly interspersed with Spanish phrases 
and idioms. The marriage of Philip and Mary 
might probably conduce greatly to this e£Pect; 
tiiough the progress of the Reformation in 
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England, and the strong political and com- 
mercial hostility, which afterwards existed be- 
tween the two nations, appear to have put an 
end to this friendly feeling. English Literature 
tiien began to be too closely assimilated to that 
of France 3 and sustained, in my opinion, irre- 
pable injury by the connection. Spain appears 
to be our more natural ally in Literature; and 
it is a curious fact, that after the Poetry of both 
nations had for a long period been sunk in 
tameness and mediocrity, it should at the same 
time suddenly spring into pristine vigour and 
beauty, both in the Island and in the Peninsula ; 
for Melandez, Quintana, and Gonsalez, are the 
worthy contemporaries of Byron, Wordsworth, 
Scott, and Moore. 

Two great Authors of each nation have also 
exhibited some curious coincidences, both in 
the structures of their minds, and in the acci- 
dents of their lives. Ben Jonson fought in the 
English Army against the Spaniards in the 
Netherlands, and Lope de Vega accompanied 
the Spanish Armada for the invasion of Eng- 
land. Shakspeare and Cervantes, the pro- 
foundest masters of the human heart which the 
modem world has produced, were neither of 
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them mere Scholars, shut up in the seclusii>x:j ^y 
a study J both were busily engaged in active life, 
although one merely trod the mimic stage, ancf 
the other acted a part on the World's great 
Theatre ; both were afflicted with a bodily infir- 
mity \ Shakspeare was lame, and Cervantes 
had lost a hand; and, a still stranger coinci- 
dence remains, for both died upon the same 
day. If it be indeed true then, that, — 

*' they do not err 
Who say that when the Poet dies 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies/* — 

how shall w^ be able to estimate the grief which 
pervaded Spain and England, on the 12th of 
April, I6l6? 

Elizabeth was unquestionably the first and 
most important person of the age in which she 
lived 5 and, although she was, as Voltaire has 
somewhere called her, ''Mistress of only half 
an Island," still she managed to humble the 
gigantic power of Spain; to afford important 
succour to Henry the Fourth of France ; and 
to lay the foundation of that maritime supe- 
riority, which has given England, insignificant 
as it is in extent and population, so important 
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an influence over the destinies of the Globe. 
But besides this^ she was a munificent and dis- 
criminating Patron of letters and literary men ; 
was herself an accomplished linguist; and, 
according to Puttenham, "a Poetess of toler- 
able pretensions.*' Her Court was thronged 
with men of letters and of genius. Her Chan- 
ceUor was the immortal Bacon, the father of 
modem Philosophy; among her most distin- 
guished Captains, were Raleigh and Sidney ; 
among her peers, were Lord Brooke, Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, and Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
all distinguished Poets ; among her Prelates 
and dignified Divines, were Hall, the first and 
best of English Satirists, and Donne, the foun- 
der of what has been called the Metaphysical 
School of Poetry ; and whatever honours she 
distributed, lawn sieves, or robes of ermine. 
Coronets, or badges of Knighthood, they were 
rarely, if ever, given without reference to the 
learning and genius of the receiver. 

James the First was destitute of the taste and 
talent of his great predecessor, but still he was 
desirous of being reputed a patron of letters ; 
and, by virtue of some stifif, pedantic, and absurd 
productions of his pen, styled himself an Au- 
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companions day and night. The Poets who 
flourished io his reign, in addition to those who 
survived the reigns of his predecessors, although 
they possessed not the commanding genius and 
the wonderliil creative powers of the Bards of 
the Elizabethan age, — " for there were Giants 
on the earth in those days," — were yet among 
the most polished and elegant ^Titers which the 
nation has produced. The sweetness of their 
versification was not of that tame and cloying 
nature, which the imitators of Pope afterwards 
introdoced into our Literature ; smooth to the 
exclusion of every bold and original thought. 

The writings of Carew, Crashaw, Waller, 
Henrick, and Suckling, sparkling with the most 
brilliant and original ideas, expressed in the 
moat elegant versification, shine out like precious 
gems richly cosed. The favourite amusement of 
this period was the Dramatic entertainments 
called Masques. These were got up at Court 
with an extraordinary magnificence, which, we 
are told, modem splendour never reached even in 
tbov^t ; and that the taste in which they were 
produced was equal to the splendour, we may 
rest assured, when we know that Ben Jonson 
commonly wrote the Poetry, Lawes composed 
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the Music, and Inigo Jones designed the deco- 
rations. Had Charles long continued to sway 
the English sceptre, there is no doubt that 
Literature and the Arts, but especially the lat- 
ter, would have been materially advanced. To 
them the establishment of a Commonwealth, 
whatever it may have effected for the civil and 
religious liberties of the country, gave a blow 
from which they have scarcely yet recovered. 
The Theatres were kept closed j Stage Plays 
were considered impious and profane j the Altar- 
pieces were torn down, and the statues broken 
in our Cathedrals, as idolatrous and encour- 
aging the image-worship of the Papists. Music, 
which was wont to give so solemn and impres- 
sive an effect to the serv ice of the Church, was 
abolished as one of the most odious among the 
abominations of Popery j and Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Shakspeare, were exiled from the libraries 
of the orthodox to make way for Withers, 
Quarles, and Herbert ! Nay, if we are literally 
to believe the assertion of an old Author, every 
thing which bore the slightest resemblance to 
the popish symbol of the Crucifix was held in 
such detestation, that even tailors were for- 
bidden to sit cross-legged ! The King's Paint- 
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ings, we are told by Whitelocke, were sold at 
veiy low prices^ and enriched all the collections 
in Europe ; and, but for the tact and manage- 
ment of Selden, the library and medals of Saint 
Jameses would have been put up to auction, in 
order to pay the arrears of some regiments of 
Cavalry, quartered near London. Poets, and 
other literary men, were not only disturbed in 
their studies by the clang of arms, but many of 
them exchanged the pen for the sword, and 
mingled actively in the contest which raged 
around them. 

StiU, the most stirring and turbulent times 
are not the most unfavorable to the productions 
of Poetry. The Muse catches inspiration from 
the storm, and Genius rides upon the whirlwind, 
while perhaps it would only slumber during the 
calm. Chaucer wrote amidst all the irritation 
and fury excited by the progress of the Refor- 
mation ; Spenser and ShcJcspeare, while the 
nation was contending for its very existence 
against the colossal power of Spain 3 and it was 
during the political and religious frenzy of the 
times of which we are now speaking, that 
Milton stored his mind with those sublime 
imaginings, which afterwards expanded into 
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that vast masterpiece of human genius, ^^^ 
"Paradise Lost,'' There can be but little doul^^ 
that when this illustrious Poet, a man so accoxE^ ^ 
plished in mind and manners, joined the Parli^^ 
mentary party, he made many sacrifices of taste 
and feeling, for what he considered — whether 
correctly or not, it is not now my province to 
enquire — the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
Neither, vulgar and tasteless as was the mass of 
that party, was he without associates of whom 
even he had reason to be proud : — 

" Great men have been among us, hands that penn'd, 
And tongues that utter' d wisdom : better none ; 
The later Sydney, Marvell, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others, who callM Milton friend." 

In early life he published his charming "Comas,'' 
"L Allegro," " II Penseroso," " Lycidas," and 
others of his minor Poems. During the war, 
his active engagements, as Latin Secretary to 
the Protector, and generally as a political par- 
tisan, occupied him almost exclusively 3 although 
he has himself told us, that even then his mind 
was brooding over the production of something 
" which the world should not willingly let die." 
It was not, however, until " fallen on evil da3rs, 
and evil tongues," when the once celebrated 
Latin Secretary, and the future Poet of "all 
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time/' was only known as the blind old School- 
master of Artillery-walky that he produced his 
immortal Epic. 

The present Introductory Lecture being, as 
I have already stated, rather historical than 
critical, I shall not here enter into any examin- 
ation of the merits of "Paradise Lost.** I 
woidd, however, say a few words as to its effects 
upon the Literature of the time. It is a very 
common error to suppose that it fell almost 
still-bom from the press ; or, at least, that it 
was generally received with extraordinary cool- 
ness and neglect. That it was not at first 
acknowledged to be entitled to occupy that 
proud station on the British Parnassus, which 
is now universally conceded to it, is unquestion- 
able ; but it is equally certain, that when first 
published, it was hailed with admiration and 
delight by men of the highest talent ; and that 
even throughout the nation at large, the circum^ 
stances of the Author, and the spirit of the 
times considered, it was far more successful 
than could have been reasonably expected. 
The Author was a democrat and a dissenter, 
and the age was ultra-loyal and ultra-orthodox : 
the Poem was thoroughly imbued with a reli- 
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gious feeling and sentiment, and the pul>lj^ / 
which it was addressed, was more profligate aa 
irreligious than it had been known to have eve 
been before. "Paradise Lost'' was moreover ;^ 
written in blank verse j a new, and strange, ani 
to many ears, an unpleasing style of metre, ani 
the purity and severity of taste which reignecf 
throughout it, was opposed to the popular 
admiration of the far-fetched conceits and the 
tawdry ornaments of Cowley, and the Metaphy- 
sical School. Notwithstanding all these disad- 
vantages, the Poem received extraordinary 
homage, both from the learned and the public. 
Andrew Marvell and Dr. Barrow addressed eulo- 
gistic verses to the Author j and Dryden, the 
Laureate, and the favourite Poet of the day, when 
Milton's Epic was first introduced to his notice 
by the Earl of Dorset, exclaimed, " This man 
cuts us all out, and the ancients too." He also 
complimented Milton with the well known Epi- 
gram, beginning " Three Poets, in three distant 
ages bom;** and afterwards, with his consent, 
constructed a Drama, called " The State of Inno- 
cence; or, the Fall of Man,'' founded upon "Pora- 
dise Lost," " Fit audience let me find, though 
few/' says Milton^ and his wish was more than 
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gratified j for above 1300 copies — a very great 
number in those days — of his Poem were sold 
in less than two years ; and 3000 more in less 
than nine years afterwards. It was not, howe* 
Ter, until the celebrated critique of Addison 
appeared in the " Spectator,' that the English 
nation at large became aware that it possessed 
a native Poet ''above all Greek, above all Ro- 
man fame," and that it fully rendered him 
the honours which were so unquestionably 
his due. 

The publication of *' Paradise Lost'' was soon 
followed by that of "Paradise Regained," and 
"Sampson Agonistes," Neither of the latter 
workE can be said to have advanced the fame 
of the Author of the former j but for any other 
author they would have assuredly won the 
wreath of immortality. They do not appear to 
have had any decided influence upon the taste 
and spirit of the time. The favourite Poets were 
Butler, Otway, and Dryden : and, if we can 
once forget the sin of overlooking Milton, we 
must admit that the judgment of the age cannot 
be very severely arraigned for its choice of favou- 
rites. The matchless Wit of the first, notwith- 
standing his occasional grossnesses, and his too 
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general ()l)scurity ; the profound pathos and sv^-^e 
versification of the second, notwithstanding hii 
wretched ribald attempts at wit and humoizr 
his imperfect delineation of character, and th^^ 
wicked sin of bombast, of which he is alwa3r^^ 
guilty when he wishes to be sublime 3 and th^ 
polish, elegant, and majestic flow of versification, 
the keen and indignant Satire, and the light and 
airy fancy of the last, notwithstanding his 
want of everything that can be strictly called 
originality or invention 5 I say, that these bril- 
liant endowments of the illustrious triumvirate 
which I have named, are sufficient to eclipse all 
their imperfections, and to justify to the utmost 
the eulogiums of their warmest admirers. 
About this period, too, began that brilliant but 
profligate School of Comedy, which in time, 
could number in its ranks Wycherly, Etherege, 
Farquhar, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Centlivre, and^ 
last and least. Gibber. This School has been, 
strangely enough, termed a French School of 
Comedy -, though all its characteristics, both of 
merit and defect, appear to me to be perfectly 
national. The great stain of profligacy, which 
is unhappily impressed upon all its productions, 
is certainly not to be traced to the example of our 
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netghbours^ for no one, even with the mo»t 
thorough conviction of the superiority of our 
own Literature to theirs, can pretend to point 
out, in the scenes of French Comedy, anything 
like the unblushing and shameless indelicacy 
which disgraces the masterpieces of English wit 
and humour. I fear that it is to that highly 
gifted duumvirate, Beatmiont and Fletcher, that 
we must assign the " bad eminence" of having 
originally given to English Comedy this unfor- 
tunate characteristic. In the writings of Shak- 
speare, Jonson, and others of their contempo- 
raries, we meet with occasional instances of this 
fault, but in none of them is it mixed up so 
essentiaUy with the entire stamina and spirit of 
the Drama, as it is in Beaumont and Fletcher. 
The domination of the Puritcms afterwards 
checked this vitiated taste; but at the Restor- 
ation it broke out again in more than pristine 
vigour, and continued so long to infect Dramatic 
Literature, that, with the exception of the 
"Provoked Husband*' of Vanburgh and Cibber, it 
woidd be difficult to point out a single Comedy 
between the times of Dryden and Steele, whioh 
could possibly now be read aloud in reputable 
society. Decency afterwards reigned upon the 
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Stage ; but, unfortunately, she brought duhies 
and imbecility along with her. 

The reign of Queen Anne, to which ou 
enquiries have now brought us, is a very cele 
brated period in the annals of English Literature 
and has been generally styled its Augustan age 
I am not disposed to quarrel with names. As 
far as Prose Literature is concerned, I an 
wilhng to admit that English Authors, during 
the reign of Anne, surpassed all their prede- 
cessors. The language certainly then possessed 
a higher polish, and was fixed upon a more 
durable basi , than it had ever attained before^ 
a taste for Literature was very generally diffused, 
and Authors were most munificently patronized. 
Indeed this may rather be styled the Golden age 
for Authors ; for eminence in polite Literature 
was then a passport to wealth, and honour, and 
sometimes to the highest offices of the State. 
Rowe was under Secretary for public affairs; 
Ck)ngreve enjoyed a lucrative post in the Cus- 
toms; Swift exercised great authority and influ- 
ence in the Tory cabinet; Prior was Ambassador 
tQ the €k)urt of France; and Addison was a 
Secretary of State ; but if, by styling this the 
Augustan age, it is meant to affirm that its 
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Poetical productions are of a higher order of 
merit than those of any former period of our 
literary history, then I must pause before I 
admit the propriety of so designating it. Grace, 
fluency, elegance, and I will venture to add, 
mediocrity, are the characteristics of the Poetry 
of this age, rather than strength, profundity, and 
originality. True it is^ that there are splendid 
exceptions to this rule, and that Swift, Pope, and 
Gay brightened the annals of the period of 
which I am speaking j but what are its preten- 
sions, when compared with the age of Queen 
Ehzabeth ? What are even the great names 
which I have just mentioned, when weighed 
against those of Jonson, Fletcher, Massinger, 
Spenser, and Shakspeare } and as to the minor 
writers of the two periods, who would dream of 
mentioning Donne, Dnmimond, Brown, Carew, 
and Herrick, in the same breath with Duke, 
King, Sprat, Tickell, Yalden, and Hughes ? I 
must even deny the boasted refinement of versi- 
fication in the latter age 3 unless to refine be to 
smooth, and level, and. reduce all to one tame 
and insipid equality. Leaving originality out of 
the question, I will ask, what Lyrical pieces of 
the age of Queen Anne, can^ in mere elegance of 
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has the most sense, the most meaning, the most 
Poetry, but which of the two Songs possesses 
the noblest music in the versification ? 

" Oh ! do not wanton with those eyes, 
Lest I be sick with seeing ; 
Nor cast them down, but let them rise, 
Lest shame destroy their being. 

Oh I be not angry with those fires, 
For then their threats will kill me, 

Nor look too kind on my desires, 
For then my hopes will spiU me. 

Oh I do not steep them in thy tears. 

For so will sorrow slay me. 
Nor spread them as, distract with fears. 

Mine own enough betray me P* 

When it is remembered, that these latter 
verses were written one hundred years before 
the former, I think that I shall not excite any 
surprise, when I say that I cannot discover in 
what consists the wonderful refinement, and 
improvement in versification, which are boasted 
to have taken place during that period. 

Pope was the great Poet of that age, and it is 
to him alone that English versification is in- 
debted for all the improvement which it then 
received j an improvement which is confined to 
the heroic measure of ten syllables. That noble 
measure had hitherto been written very lawlessly 
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feult in Pope's versification, and have, in some 
measure, reverted to the practice of his prede- 
cessors. Lord Byron especially, has, by pauses 
in the middle of the line, and by occasionaUy, 
but with judgment and caution, running one 
line into another, — enormities, at which the 
Poet of whom we are now speaking would have 
been stricken with horror, — frequently pro- 
duced effects of which the well tuned, but some- 
what fettered, Lyre of Pope was utterly incapa- 
ble. It is, however, injustice to Pope, to speak 
of him so long as a mere versifier 5 great as his 
merits were in that respect, his Poetry, as we 
shall hereafter show, more at length, possessed 
recommendations of a higher and nobler order; 
keen Satire, deep pathos, great powers of de- 
scription, and wonderful richness and energy of 
diction. 

At this period, no attempt, worthy of our 
notice, was made at Epic Poetry, and the leaden 
sceptre of French taste was stretched over the 
Tragic Drama, and over Lyric, Pastoral, and 
descriptive Poetry. The Tragedies of Shakspeare 
were driven from the stage, to make way for 
those of Addison and Rowe ; such Songs as my 
Lord Lansdowne's, of which I have given a 
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specimen, were thought wonderfully natural 
and touching 5 and pastoral and descriptive 
Poetry were in the hands of such rural swains 
as Ambrose Phillips, and others, who were 
called men of wit about town -, who painted 
their landscapes after the model of Hyde Park 
and the squares ; and drew their sketches of 
rural life and manners from what they observed 
at the Levees and the Drawing-rooms of the 
great. Mere unsophisticated simple Nature vf^ 
considered low and vulgar; and when Gay wrote 
his "Eclogues/' which he intended shoidd be 
burlesque, he went to the furthest possible re- 
move from the fashionable and elegant mode of 
writing Pastoral Poetry, and thus unconsciously 
produced a real and natural likeness of rustic 
scenery and society. There is a well known 
picture of day-break by Shakspeare, which, 
although comprised in two lines, possesses more 
of reality and vividness than can be found in 
whole volumes of diffuse description which I 
could name : 

" Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain's top." 

This passage would have been considered vile 
and vulgar by the critics of those days : the 
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word "candles" would have been voted low and 
nnpoetical, and ''torches," perhaps, substituted 
for it 5 "Day" woidd never have been described 
as standing "tiptoe," but as with "foot upraised," 
or " proudly advancing 5 " and what gentleman 
who walked about the Strand and the Mall, 
writing Pastoral poetry, would, when speaking 
of "mountain tops," have thought of the mists 
which sometimes envelope them, or would have 
dreamed that such ugly accompaniments could 
possibly add to their sublimity and beauty? 
Shakspeare has so little idea of what is regal 
and Roman, that he shows us Lear tottering 
about amidst the pelting of the storm, and 
taking shelter with a madman and a fool in 
a hovel} and describes Julius Casar as once 
shivering with an ague-fit ; — 

" Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas ! it cried, ' give me some drink, Titinius,' 
Like a sick girl I** 

In the Augustan age, however, things were 
ordered very differently 5 — "On avoit change 
tout cela." Alexander cannot appear upon the 
Stage until one of the persons of the Drama 
exclaims, " Behold ! the master of the world 
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approaches ! *' Ckito, when for the first time be 
sees the dead body of his son, does not as Shak- 
speare, in his ignorance, would have probably 
made him do, — 

" Shed some natural tears, but wipe them soon,*' 

but merely exclaims, " What a pity it is that 
one can die but once to serve our country!" 
and, when the heroine of the " Cid'* learns that 
her Father has been slain by her lover, what 
does she do ? In nature, she would faint, or at 
any rate she would certainly not think of cere- 
mony 5 but in the Drama, she makes the politest 
of all possible curtsies to the company, and begs 
that they will excuse her retiring for a few 
moments ! 

The fact is, that the age of Anne was rendered 
illustrious by its Prose writers. Its Poets, with 
few exceptions, were not above mediocrity. 
Pope, Gay, Swift, Steele, Shaftsbury, Addison, 
and Bohngbroke, are its foremost Authors. Of 
these, the first alone is entitled to the rank of a 
great Poet 5 the Poetry of the last five is too 
trifling and unimportant to be taken into 
account. 

The history of English Poetry, for a long 
period afterwards, presents a very dreary and 
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melancholy prospect. It is in the Didactic walk 
alone, which is the nearest allied to Prose, that 
we meet with any production approaching to 
excellence, with the exception of the beautifiil 
Odes of Collins. Thomson, Akenside, Gold- 
smith, Young, and Dyer, are men to whom 
English Literature is greatly indebted ; and 
they distinguished themselves as much as the 
narrow walk in which they chose to be confined 
would allow them. Thomson, especially, did 
mnch to bring back the then artificial taste of 
the public to a just appreciation of natural 
scenes appropriately described, and sentiments 
beautifully expressed. His exclamation on the 
publication of Glover's " Leonidas,'' *' What ! he 
write an Epic Poem who never saw a moun- 
tain ! ** shews that he well knew that Nature 
was the only school in which true Poetry is 
taught. Yet even Thomson himself was some- 
what infected with the taste of the age, and is 
too fond of pompous and high-sounding dic- 
tion, by which we frequently find his beautiful 
thoughts obscured : this objection, however, 
does not apply to the " Castle of Indolence,'' the 
most delightful production of its age. Akenside 
wrote elegantly and classically; with precision, 

E 2 
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and with energy. Goldsmith is perfection in 
every thing that he has done : the only thing 
to be regretted is^ that he has done so little. 
Young, so often turgid and declamatory, is not, 
I confess, much to my taste, although he has 
doubtless many bold and original thoughts, 
which he expresses very powerfuUy. Dyer, in 
his long Poem upon Sheep-shearing, has made 
as much of so unpoetical a theme as could pos- 
sibly be expected. The Epics of Blackmore, of 
Wilkie, and of Glover, once enjoyed consider- 
able popularity ; they have now passed into 
comparative oblivion ; and, with the exception 
of the "Leonidas" of the last, have met with tiie 
fate they merited. Glover vras a scholar, and 
a man of taste. His Poem is chaste, classical, 
and elegant -, but, at the same time, defective in 
action, character, passion, and interest. The 
sentiments are just, and eloquently expressed, 
and the imagery and descriptions are in strict 
keeping with the classical nature of the subject; 
but still the eflfect of the entire Poem is such, 
that we rather approve than admire. What 
Dr. Johnson said of his dramatic namesake, 
may, with much more truth and propriety, be 
applied to Glover : — 



^ 
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*' Cold approbation giyes the lingering bays, 
And those who dare not censure, scarce can praise.*' 

But brighter days were about to dawn on 
English Poetical Literature. The public, sati- 
ated with the mediocrity with which their poet- 
ical caterers gorged them, began to turn their 
eyes upon the elder writers, whose traditionary 
fame still survived, but whose worics, although 
much talked of, were little read. Johnson and 
Steevens published their edition of Shakspeare -, 
and thus led to that general knowledge and due 
appreciation of the merits of the great Dramatist, 
which forms so distinguishing and creditable a 
feature in the public taste at the present day. 
Percy gave to the world those invaluable lite- 
rary treasures, the " Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry;* which, although at first received with 
coolness and neglect, eventually, by their sim- 
plicity and beauty, extorted general admiration, 
and, as Mr. Wordsworth has said, " absolutely 
redeemed the Poetry of this country.** — "1 do 
not think,** adds this distinguished Author, 
"that there is an able writer in verse of the 
present day, who would not be proud to ac- 
knowledge his obligations to the ' Reliques* I 
know that it is so with my friends j and for 
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myself, I am happy to make a public avowal of 
of my own/* The new Edition of Shakspeare 
turned the attention of the public to the 
works of his contemporaries j and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, and Jonson, 
with all the world of literary wealth which their 
works contain, were given to the public by the 
Recessive labours of Seward, Whalley, Coleman > 
Weber, and Giffbrd. Ellis and Headley also 
published their "Specimens of the Ancient Englisk 
Poets;' and Dr. Anderson sent forth into the 
world his Edition of the English Poets, in- 
eluding all those mighty Bards who were 
omitted in Dr. Johnson's edition, by reason of 
the strange restriction which he imposed upon 
himself, or which was dictated to him by others, 
of beginning that collection with the works of 
Cowley. An Author, too, of a far higher cha- 
racter for originality of mind, purity of taste, 
simplicity of thought and expression, and deep 
observation of nature, than had come before 
the public for many years, now appeared in the 
person of the highly-gifted, but ill-fated Cowper. 
The success of his exquisite *'Task' was so rapid 
and brilliant, as to shew that the taste of the 
public had undergone a great revolution, since 
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the time when the Pastorals of Phillips, the 
Heroics of Blackmore, and the Lyrics of Lans- 
downe, were so highly esteemed. 

Into the merits and the authenticity of two 
works, which created an extraordinary sensation 
about this time, I shall have a more convenient 
opportunity of enquiring in a subsequent Lec- 
ture. I mean the Poems attributed to Rowley 
the Saxon, and to Ossian the Celtic, Poets. 
The authenticity of the former appears to be 
now very generally disallowed -, but that of the 
latter is a question with which the literary 
world is still agitated, and with which it will 
probably continue to be agitated, as long as the 
Poems themselves are extant. 

Having thus endeavoured to lay before you a 
history of the rise and progress of English 
Poetry, from the days of Chaucer to those of 
Cowper, I do not intend to bring the enquiry 
down to a later period, or to venture upon any 
discussion of the merits of the writers of the 
present day. There is, however, one omission 
in my Lecture which may perhaps require an 
explanation. I have not directed your attention 
to the Scottish Poets who flourished during the 
period which has been embraced by our enqiu- 
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ries. This omission has occurred^ not, I trust, 
from any insensibility to the merits of those 
distinguished writers, but from a consciousness 
of my own inability to speak critically upon the 
subject. To select a few names at random: 
Dunbar, the northern Chaucer; James the 
First, the only Monarch whose poetical laurels 
have been large enough to hide his diadem -, and 
Bums, the most exquisite L3rrical Poet which 
this or any nation has ever yet possessed, are 
Authors whose merits, although they may be 
universally felt and appreciated, can only be 
critically expounded and pointed out by a native 
of the country to which they belong. 

Here, therefore, must we pause for the pre- 
sent : the illustrious names which have " been 
familiar in our mouths as household words,'* 
carry their own eulogy along with them ; and I 
will venture to assert, that there are few persons 
who will refuse to echo the sentiment of a dis- 
tinguished living writer -, — 

** Blessings be on them, and eternal praise. 
The Poets I ♦♦ 
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LECTURE II. 

EPIC AND NARRATIVE POETRY. 

Epic Poetry in general : — Epic and Dramatic Poetry com- 
pared : — Critical distinction between Taste and Genius : 
— Chancer, Spencer, and Milton compared : — ^The Mir" 
rwr fur Magiitrates: — Lord Buckhurst: — Drayton: — 
Chamberlain's Pharonnida: — Chapman's Homer, and 
other old English Translations of Epic and Narratire 
Poetry : — Milton : — Influence of Paradite Last on the 
National Taste : — Paradise Regained: — Cowley's Davi' 
deis : — Darenant : — Dryden : — The Translations of 
Rowe, Pope, &c. — Authenticity of Macpherson's Os- 
sian : — Chatterton. 

Haying already treated the subject of English 
Poetry historically, and endeavoured to give a 
sketch of the revolutions in public taste and 
opinion, I shall not consider myself any longer 
bound to speak of the Authors who may come 
under our review in any chronological order, 
but shall classify them according to the nature 
of the subjects on which they have written. I 
shall, therefore, devote this, and the remaining 
Lectures, to the consideration, — First, of Epic 
and Narrative Poetry 3 Secondly, of Dramatic 
Poetry? Thirdly, of Descriptive and Didactic 
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Poetry, including Pastoral and Satirical; and 
Fourthly, of Lyrical and Miscellaneous Poetry. 
In pursuance of which arrangement, we shall at 
present confine our attention to the subject of 
Epic and Narrative Poetry. 

The production of a standard Epic Poem has 
been generally considered as the highest effort 
of human genius, and so seldom has such an 
effort been made, that the rarity of such an 
occurrence alone, would seem to justify the very 
high estimate which has been formed of its 
value. I will not attempt to say how many, or 
how few, Poems have been produced, which are 
really and truly of an Epic character. Some 
Critics maintain that there is only one, ihe 
production of the immortal Father of Poetry j 
others admit the "jEneid** into the list 3 English* 
men struggle to obtain the Epic bays for Milton; 
and the Italians, the Portuguese, and the Ger- 
mans are equally strenuous in their advocacy of 
the rights of Tasso, of Camoens, and of Klop- 
stock. Even granting all these claims, — and I 
am not aware of another which is deserving of 
a moment*s consideration, — we shall find that 
the World has, during the six thousand years of 
its existence, produced only six Epic Poets. 
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I know that there are Critics who consider 
the Drama entitled to a higher rank than the 
Epop^ ', for my own part, I would rather 

" Bless the Sun, than reason how it shines :**'* 

I would rather enjoy the beauties of the Epic 
and the Dramatic Muses, than oppose them to 
each other, and awaken controversy as to their 
relative excellencies. As the subject, however, 
forces itself upon us, and as I mean to touch it 
reverently; for, — 

"We do it wrong, being so migestical, 
To offer it the shew of violence;*' 

I will venture a few observations upon it. The 
Drama is to Epic Poetry, what Sculpture is to 
Historical Painting. It is, perhaps, on the 
whole, a severer Art; it rejects many adven- 
titious aids of which the Epic may avail itself; 
it has more unity and simplicity; its figures 
stand out more boldly, and in stronger relief. 
But then it has no atrial background; it has no 
perspective of enchantment ; it cannot draw so 
largely on the imagination of the spectator ; it 
must present to the eye, and make palpable to 
the touch, what the Epic Poet may steep in the 
rainbow hues of Fancy, and veil, but with a veil 
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of lights woven in the looms of his Imagination. 
The Epopee comprises Narration and Descrip- 
tion^ and yet must he, in many parts^ essentially 
Dramatic. The Epic Poet is the Dramatic Au- 
thor and the Actor combined. The fine charac- 
teristic speech which Milton puts into the mouth 
of Moloch, in the Second Book of *' ParadUe 
Lost,'* proves him to have been possessed of 
high powers for Dramatic writing ; and when, 
after the speech is concluded, the Poet adds, — 

'* He ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than Gods,"— 

he personates the character with a power and 
energy worthy of the noblest Actor. I have 
said that the Epic Poet is the Dramatist and 
the Actor combined ; but he is more. He must 
not only write the Dialogue, and create the 
Actors who are to utter it, but he must also 
erect the Stage on which they are to tread, and 
paint the scenes in which they are to appear. 
Still, the Drama, by the very circumstances 
which condense and circumscribe its powers, 
becomes capable of exciting a more intense and 
tremendous interest. Hence there are pieces 
of Dramatic writing which, even in the perusal 
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only^ have an overwhelming power to which 
Epic Poetry cannot attain. The Third Act of 
" Othello,'* the dagger scene in ''Macbeth,'' and 
the interview between Wallenstein and the Swe- 
dish Captain, may be adduced as instances. 
Perhaps, to sum up the whole question, what 
the Epic Poet gains in expansion and variety, 
the Dramatic Poet gains in condensation and 
intensity. When Desdemona says to Othello, — 

" And yet I fear, 
When your eyes roll so ;" 

we have as vivid a portrait of the Moor's coun- 
tenance, as the most laboured description could 
give tis. Again, how powerfuUy is the frown 
on the features of the Ghost in "Hamlet" pic- 
tured to us in two lines : — 

'' So frown'd he once, when in an ang^ parle, 
He smote the sledded Polack on the ice.*' 

Such descriptions would be meagre and un- 
satisfactory in Epic Poetry ; more diffuse ones 
would mar the interest, and impede the action 
in the Drama. In the Drama, the grand pivot 
upon which the whole moves is action ^ in Epic 
Poetry, it is narration. Narration is the fitter 
medium for representing a grand series of 
events; and action for exhibiting the power and 
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progress of a passion, or the consequences of 
an incident. Hence, the siege of Troy, the wan- 
derings of Ulysses, and the loss of Paradise, are 
Epic subjects ; and the jealousy of Otheilo, the 
ambition of Macbeth, and the results of the ill- 
grounded partiality of Lear, are Dramatic ones. 
The Epic Poet takes a loftier flight ; the 
Dramatist treads with a firmer step. The one 
dazzles ; the other touches. The Epic is won- 
dered at^ the Drama is felt. We lift Milton 
like a conqueror above our heads ; we clasp 
Shakspeare like a brother to our hearts ! 

Before I proceed further, it will be requisite 
to state the sense in which I shall ustf two 
words which will necessarily occur very fre- 
quently in the course of these Lectures; — 
namely, Grenius and Taste. Grenius, I should 
say, is the power of production -, Taste is the 
power of appreciation. Genius is creation ; 
Taste is selection. Horace Walpole was a man 
of great Taste, without an atom of Genius. 
Nathaniel Lee was a man of Grenius, without 
Taste. Dryden had more Genius than Pope. 
Pope had more Taste than Dryden.' Many 
instances may be adduced of deficiency of 
Taste in men of Genius j especially with refer- 
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ence to their own works. Milton, who had 
Genius enough to produce "Paradise Lost,*' had 
not Taste enough to perceive its superiority over 
"Paradise Regained.'* Rowe, who produced so 
many successful Tragedies, all of which — al- 
though I am no violent admirer of them — pos- 
sessed a certain degree of merit, valued himself 
most upon the wretched ribaldry in his Comedy 
of the "Biter.** Dr. Johnson was proud of his 
Dictionary, and looked upon the "Rambler** as 
a trifle of which he ought almost to be ashamed. 
The timidity and hesitation with which many 
juvenile Authors have ventured to lay their 
works before the public, and their surprise 
when pubUc opinion has stamped then as works 
of high merit, have been attributed to humility 
and bashfiilness. The fact, however, is often 
otherwise; it is not humility, but want of Taste. 
Genius, or the power of producing such works, 
is not accompanied by Taste, or the power of 
appreciating them. Taste is of later growth 
in the mind than Genius; and the reason is, I 
think, obvious. Genius is innate ; a part and 
portion of the mind ; bom with it : while Taste 
is the result of observation, and enquiry, and 
experience. However the folly and vanity of 
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ignorance and presumption may have deluged 
the public with worthless productions^ there 
can be no doubt that the deficiency of Taste 
in men of Genius, has deprived the world of 
many a w^ork of merit and originality. Grenios 
is often startled at the boldness of her own 
ideas 3 while, 

" Fools rush in, where Angels fear to tread." 
Having said thus much in explanation of the 
sense in which I shall use two words^ which are 
so often employed in a vague and indefinite 
manner, let us return to the immediate subject 
before us. It has been said^ that English Lite- 
rature cannot boast of the possession of any 
work which is strictly entitled to be denomi- 
nated an Epic Poem. I know not exactly what 
this assertion means. If it mean that the works 
of the English Poets are not curiously and 
exactly modelled after the example of classical 
writers, then I admit and I glory in its truth. 
The great characteristic of English Literature, 
from the days of Chaucer to the present time, 
has been its originality. Words are arbitrary 3 
and I care not greatly whether the specific term 
Epic can be appropriately applied to the works 
of Chaucer^ or of Spenser, or of Milton. If the 
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Critics who are such strenuous advocates for 
the exclusive possession of the Epic bays by 
Homer and Virgil, will be conciliated by such 
a concession, I will be content that " Paradise 
Lost'* shall be called a Divine Poem; the 
''Fairy Queen" a Romantic Poem; and the 
*' Canterbury Tales,'* a Narrative Poem. If origi- 
nal Genius, if severe Taste, if profound know- 
ledge of human nature, if a luxuriant imagi- 
nation, and a rich and copious diction, entitle a 
Poet to the highest honours of his Art, then 
are the three illustrious Englishmen whom I 
have named, whether I may call them Epic 
Poets or not, eminently and incontestibly enti- 
tled to those honours. 

These three Poets have not, however, many 
points of comparison. They are each original 
and great. If I may be allowed to illustrate 
my opinions by a reference to the sister art, I 
should say, that Chaucer's outlines are more 
spirited and graceful; but that Spenser is the 
^er colourist. Chaucer I should compare to 
Raffaelle; Spenser to Rubens : but then Chaucer' 
combined, with all his elegance and beauty, 
many laughing graces which neither his bro ther 
bard, nor the illustrious artist whom I have 

F 
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just named, possessed. If one could suppose 
such a combination, I should say that Chaucer 
was Raffaelle and Teniers united : Rafiaelle, 
perhaps, a little lowered from his pinnacle of 
dignity and elegance, and Teniers certainly 
much elevated above his vulgarity and gross- 
nesses. For the genius of Milton, I can hardly 
find a fitting comparison. When he sets the 
Deity in arms 3 when he marshals myriads of 
malignant Spirits in battle array against Omni- 
potence 'y when he paints the bliss of Heaven, 
and the horrors of Ilell^ he reminds me of the 
power and subUmity of Michael Augelo : when 
he shows us our first Parents, sinless, artless, 
and endowed with godlike beauty j — 

**Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons ; the fairest of her daughters, Eve ;'^ 

he exhibits all the grace and beauty of Raffaelle : 
when he paints the happy fields of Paradise 
where Nature played at wiU her virgin fancies, 
he seems to have caught the pencil of Claude 
Lorraine : and when we listen to the solemn 
and majestic flow of his verse, and the ear 
dwells on the rich harmony of his periods, we 
are reminded of another art, and feel that 
neither Mozart, nor Handel, could produce 
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SO perfect and soul-stirring as that of 
1. 

:he former Lecture I discussed^ as fully as 
mits would permit me, the merits of 
:er, the Father of English Poetry. Spenser 

Author of a very different stamp. To 
r Humour he has no pretensions ; neither 
is delineations of human character at all 
arable to those of his great predecessor. 
cer*s knowledge of the heart of man was 
it Shakspearean -, Spenser had, however, a 
* imagination : he was a greater inventor, 
igh a less acute observer. Chaucer was 
able of creating such imaginary beings 
le Fays, Elves, Heroes, and Heroines of 
ler; but Spenser was equally incapable of 
exquisite truth and fidelity of Chaucer*8 
aitores from real life. There is also a fine 
I and didactic tone running through the 
y Queen,'* which we look for in vain in 

Canterbury Tales.'' Spenser's imagery is 
jficent; his descriptive powers are also of 
ighest order. Here the two Poets approxi- 

more than in any other particular; yet, 
here they essentially differ. Spenser paints 
' haunts^ enchanted Palaces, unearthly Para- 

f2 
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dises, things such as Caliban saw in his sleep, 
and^ ''waking, cried to dream again;" Chancer*! 
pencil depicts the smiling verdant English land- 
scape, which we see before ns every day ; the 
grass, the flowers, the brooks, the blue sky, and 
the glowing sun. 

When we open the volumes of Spenser, we 
leave this ''working-day world,'* as Ro9aUnd 
calls it, behind us ; we are no longer in it, or of 
it. We are introduced to a new creation, new 
scenes, new manners, new characters. The 
laws of Nature are suspended, or reversed. The 
possible, the probable, and the practicable, all 
these are thrown behind us. The mighty Wiz- 
ard, whose spell is upon us, waves but his wand, 
and a new World starts into existence, inhabited 
only by the marvellous and the wild. Spenser 
is the very antipodes of Shakspeare. The latter 
is of the earth, earthy; his most ethereal fancies 
have some touch of mortality about them } his 
wildest and most visionary characters savour of 
humanity. Whatever notes Shakspeare draws 
forth from his Harp, it is the strings of the 
human heart that he touches. Spenser*s Hero 
is always Honour, Truth, Valour, Courtesy, but 
it is not Man -, his Heroine is Meekness, Chastity, 
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Ckmstancy, Beauty, but it is not Woman -, his 
landscapes are fertility, magnificence, verdure, 
spendour, but they are not Nature. His pic- 
tures have no relief; they are all light, or all 
shadow: they are all wonder, but no truth. 
Still do I not complain of them, nor would I 
have them other than what they are 3 they are 
delightful, and matchless in their way. They 
are dreams : glorious, soul-entrancing dreams. 
They are audacious, but magnificent falsehoods. 
They are like Palaces built in the clouds : the 
domes, the turrets, the towers, the long-drawn 
terraces, the a^al battlements, who does not 
know that they have no stable existence ; but 
who does not sigh when they pass away ? 

The " Mirror for Magistrates** was a work to 
which many of the most eminent Writers in 
Elizabeth's Reign contributed. It consists of 
Narratives of the adventures of certain Princes, 
and other great characters in English history, 
whose lives had been unfortunate. Its inci- 
dents are founded on the old Chronicles; which, 
indeed, are followed so servilely in general, as 
to give to the work a very prosaic character, 
and to take from it all claims to originality. 
The most valuable portion of it is the Induction, 
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by Lord Buckhurst. The Poet, like Dante, sup- 
poses himself to be led, under the conduct of 
Sorrow, to the Infernal Regions j where he 
meets with the Spirits of those persons, alike 
distinguished for their high station and their 
misfortunes, whose narrations compose the Vo- 
lume. He also meets with various allegorical 
characters, such as Fear, Sorrow, Old Age, 
Sleep, and Death ; and it is in the wonderfiil 
power and spirit with which the Poet personifies 
these allegorical beings, that the great merit of 
his work consists. What, for instance, can be 
finer, or truer, than the following pictiure of Old 
Age } — 

** And next in order sad Old Age we found; 

His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind, 
With drooping cheer still poring on the ground, 
As on the place where nature him assign'd 
To rest, when that the Sisters bad untwined 
His vital thread, and ended with their knife 
The fleeting course of fast-declining life. 



Crookback'd he was, tooth-shaken, and blear-eyed, 
Went on three feet, and sometimes crept on four ; 

With old lame bones that rattled by his side. 
His scalp all piled, and he with eld forlore ; 
His witherM fist still knocking at Death's door. 

Trembling and drivelling as he draws his breath. 

In brief, the shape and messen^ of Death. 
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Steep Is also delineated with the pencil of a 
xnastev: — 

" By him lay heavy Sleep, Coiuin of Death, 
flat on the ground, and still as any stone ; 
A Tcry corpse, save 3rielding forth a breath ; 
Small keep took he, whom Fortune frowned on. 
Or whom she lifted np into the Throne 
Of high renown; bat as a living death, 
So dead alive, df life he drew the breath. 

The body's rest, the quiet of the heart. 
The travail's ease, the still Night's £ere was he. 

And of our life in earth the better part ; 
Rever of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft' that 'tide, and oft' that never be. 

Without respect, esteeming equally 

King Croesus' pomp, and Irus' poverty." 

The following description of Night may like- 
wise challenge a comparison with any thing on 
the same subject in the language : — 

'* Midnight was come, when every vital thing 

With sweet, sound sleep their weary limbs did rest; 
The beasts were stiU, the little birds that sing. 
Now sweetly slept beside their mother's breast. 
The old and all were shrouded in their nest ; 
The waters calm, the cruel seas, did cease. 
The woods, and fields, and all things held their peace. 

The golden Stars were whirl'd amid their race. 
And on the E^arth did laugh with twinkling light ; 

When each thing nestled in his resting place. 
Forgot Day's pains with pleasure of the Night : 
The hare had not the greedy hound in sight ; 

The fearful deer of death stood not in doubt ; 

The partridge dreamt not of the &lGon*a foot." 
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I have not time to dwell at lai^ upon the 
merits of the other Narrative Poets of the 
Elizabethan age. Drajrton was a man of real 
genius -, but^ like many of his contemporaries, 
he was a bad economist of his powers. He 
wasted them upon unworthy subjects ; and 
often exhibits feebleness on occasions where 
the exertion of his highest powers is demanded 
and deserved. Warner, in his " Albion s Eng- 
land,*' has preserved many of our old national 
traditions^ and has embellished them with 
much truth, nature, and simplicity. The Ballad 
stanza, however, in which he writes, becomes 
tedious and fatiguing when excruciated to the 
length in which he employs it. Chamberlain's 
" Pharonnida' is a very noble work. The cha- 
racters are drawn and supported with great 
truth and force; the action of the Poem is 
eventful and interesting, and the images bold, 
natural, and original. A very few instances 
will suffice to show how rich the Poem is in 
the last particular. Joys not yet mature, or 
consummated, are elegantly said to be 

" Clothed in fresh 
BlossomB of Hope, like Souls ere mixM with flesh :" 

and Hope is styled 
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** That wanton bird, that sings as soon as hatch'd." 

The agitation of Pharonnida^ when discovered 
by her Father with her Lover*8 letter in her 
band, is thus described : — 

'' She stands 
A burthen to her trembling legs, her hands 
Wringing each other's ivory joints, her bright 
Eyes scattered their distracted beams/' 

May wrote the Histories of Henry the Second, 
and of Edward the Third, in verse. He also 
translated the " Georgics' of Virgil, and the 
^Phanalia'' of Lucan. The last is a performance 
of great merit ; as is also the continuation of 
the Poem to the death of Julius Csesar, by the 
translator. The Reign of Queen Elizabeth was 
peculiarly rich in Poetical translations. Fair- 
faxes Tasso, which was so long and so strangely 
neglected, is now recovering its popularity. 
Of all the strange caprices of the public taste, 
there is none more strange than the preference 
which was given to the rh3ane-tagged prose of 
Hoole, over this spirited and truly poetical pro- 
duction of Fairfax. Chapman*s Homer, with 
all its foults, is also a production of great value 
and interest. The " Iliad' is written in the 
cumbrous and unwieldly old EngUsh measure 
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of fourteen syllables^ which, however, the Autiior 
had the judgment to abandon in the *' Odyssej/^' 
for the heroic measure of ten. The following 
description, from the. Thirteenth Book of the 
" Iliad,'* of Neptune and his chariot, will, not- 
withstanding its occasional quaintness, suffi- 
ciently prove the power and energy of the 
Translator : — 

"He took much ruth to see the Greeks from Troy receive 

such illy 
And mightily IncenBt with Jove, stoop' d straight froin 

that steep hill ; 
That shook as he flew off, so hard his parting press'd the 

height, 
The woods and all the great hills near, trembled beneath 

the weight ^ 

Of his immortal moving feet : three steps he only took, 

Before he far off^Egas reach*d; but with the fourth it 

shook 
With his dread entry. In the depth of those seas he did hold 
His bright and glorious Palace* built of never-rusting gold ; 
And there arrived, he put in coach his brazen footed 

steeds, 
All golden-maned, and paced with wings, and all in 

golden weeds 
He clothed himself; the golden scourge, most elegantly 

done. 
He took, and mounted to his seat, and then the God 

begun 
To drive his chariot through the waves. From whirlpits 

every way 
The whales exulted under himf and knew their King ; 

the Sea 
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For joy did open, and his horse so light and swiftly flew, 
The under axle-tree of brass no drop of water drew.'' 

Chapman is remarkable for translating lite- 
rally the compound epithets of the Greeks ; 
which are so very striking and powerful in the 
original, but which, imhappily, cannot be trans- 
ferred to our language with the same felicity. 
Pope calls Juno " the Goddess of the large 
majestic eyes/* which is certainly a somewhat 
too free amplification of the original epithet. 
Chapman more literally, but I am afraid not 
more happily, speaks of her as " the cow-eyed 
Queen.*' 

Crashaw's Translation of Marino*s " Sospetti 
<f Her ode' is the best, or, I beheve the only, 
version in our language, of a work of singular 
beauty and originality, to which Milton is clearly 
indebted for hints for some of the finest passages 
in *' Parage Lost.'' These works, together with 
Harrington* s Ariosto, and other translations of 
the same period from the classical and Itahan 
Poets, deserve to be much better known to the 
public ', at least in the shape of extract and 
specimen. We have been regaled with Spe- 
cimens of old English Ballads, of old English 
Metrical Romances, and of old English Dra- 
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matists; and I hope that it will not be long 
before some Editor^ of competent taste and 
research^ will present us with Specimens of the 
old English Translators. 

The Second great name in the annals of 
English Poetry is Milton : which is the First, of 
course^ I need not say. Many other Poets have 
excelled him in variety and versatility 5 but 
none ever approached him in intensity of style 
and thought; in unity of piurpose, and in the 
power and grandeur with which he piles up the 
single monument of Genius^ to which his mind 
is for the time devoted. His Harp may have 
but one string, but that is such an one, as none 
but his own finger knows how to touch. " Pa- 
radise Losf' has few inequalities; few feeble- 
nesses. It seems not like a work taken up and 
laid down at intervals, but one continuing effort; 
lasting, perhaps, for years, yet never remitted ; 
elaborated with the highest poUsh, yet with all 
the marks of ease and simpUcity in its compo- 
sition. To begin with the least of Milton*s 
merits, what Author ever knew how to 

" UntwiBt all the links that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony," 

as he did ? Whence came his knowledge ? 
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What rules or system did he proceed upon, in 
building up his magnificent Stanza > And what 
has become of the discovery which he made ? 
for assuredly it has not been preserved by his 
successors. There is no blank verse worthy 
of the name, — real verse, not measured prose, 
but the legitimate medium for the expression of 
the thoughts and feelings of Poetry, — beyond 
the volumes of Milton. 

The peculiarly distinguishing feature of Mil- 
ton*8 Poetry is its sublimity. The sublime is 
reached by other Poets when they excel them- 
selves, and hover for a moment amidst unusual 
brightness, but it is Milton's native region. When 
he descends, it is to meet the greatness of others; 
when he soars, it is to reach heights unattainable 
by any but himself. The first two Books of 
"Paradise Losf* are one continuous effort of 
intense subUmity. I know of no spot, or 
blemish, or inequality, or falling off, from the 
beginning of the First Book to the close of the 
Second 3 and then, how wonderfully fine is the 
contrast, when the Third Book opens with that 
inimitably pathetic address to Light, in which 
the Poet alludes, with a pardonable egotism^ 
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to the calamity under which he is himself suf- 
fering : — 

** Hail, holy Light i offspring of Heaven firat-boniy 
Or of th* eternal co-etemal beam 1" 

Because Milton is universally admitted to 
excel in sublimity, some Critics have chosen to 
deny him pathos 3 but this is the very cant oi 
Criticism, which insists that the faults of every 
Author must balance his excellencies, and which 
delights in nothing but antithesis. Thus Shak- 
speare we arc told, is a great but irregular 
Genius -, Jonson is a powerful but a rough and 
coarse wTiter ; and Milton is a sublime but not 
a pathetic Poet : whereas the plain fact, obvious 
to all who take the trouble to examine it, is, 
that Shakspeare is not an irregular Crenius, that 
Jonson is not a rough or coarse writer, that 
Milton is a pathetic Poet, and a writer of pow- 
erful, of extraordinary pathos. 

Need I, to prove my last assertion, do more 
than direct your attention to Adam's lament 
after his fall ; to £ve*s farewell to Paradise ) or 
to Satan, when about to address his adherents, 
and endeavouring to assume the tone and aspect 
of a God, bursting involuntarily into tears,— 
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'' tears such as Angels shed/* — as the remem- 
brance of the height from which he has fallen 
forces itself upon his memory^ and compels this 
evidence of his weakness. Milton's descriptive 
powers are also of the highest order. Whether 
he paint landscape, or history, it is with the 
pencil of a master. The burning lake, the 
bowers of Paradise, Angels and Demons, Hu- 
manity and Deity, all are pourtrayed with un- 
erring fidelity and truth. There are indeed few 
things by which a writer of real Grenius is more 
easily known, than by his descriptions. This 
is the most difficult, and the most deUghtful 
chord of the Poet's harp ; and there is perhaps 
nothing in the whole range of Poetry which 
gives so much unmixed pleasure, as the de- 
scription of natural objects -, while, at the same 
time, in nothing is a depraved taste, or a defect 
of genius, sooner discovered, or more intolerable. 
A great fault, into which descriptive writers too 
commonly fall, is the vagueness and indistinct- 
ness of their pictures : they have no specific 
likeness. Every thing is described in generals. 
No new ideas are conveyed to the mind -, but 
a dim and shadowy phantom seems to haunt 
the brain of the writer. This arises, either from 
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ignorance of the objects described^ or from a 
want of Taste to seize and appropriate their 
characteristic features. Whoever enjo3rs but 
faint and imperfect conceptions himself^ most 
fail in presenting any very vivid or striking 
pictures to others. If we were to cause the 
representations of many of our modem Poets 
to be faithfully transferred to the canvas, we 
should quickly discover how defective and 
unnatural^ how utterly shapeless and mon- 
strous, are some of their most celebrated de- 
lineations. 

Opposed to this fault is another, equally 
fatal, which descends so minutely and curiously 
into particulars, neither governed by taste in 
the selection or judgment in the appropriation 
of circumstances, that, instead of a noble picture, 
we are presented with a piece of fantastical 
patchwork. Such writers stand in much the 
same relation to the masters of descriptive 
Poetry, as a book of the roads in the neigh- 
bourhood of Claude*s most celebrated scenes, 
to his enchanting paintings. The following 
extract from Cowley will sufficiently illustrate 
what I mean. It is a description of the Angel 
Gabriel, as he appeared to David : — 
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" He took for skin, a cloud most soft and bright, 
That ere the mid-day Sun pierced through with light; 
Upon his cheeks a lively blush he spread, 
Washed from the Morning's beauties* deepest red ; 
An harmless flaming meteor shone for hair, 
And fell ado?m his shoulders with loose care ; 
He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies. 
Where the most sprightly azure pleased the eyes ; 
This he with starry vapours sprinkles all. 
Took in their prime, ere they grow ripe and fall ; 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade, 
The choicest piece cut off, a scarf is made.** 

Dr. Johnson justly says^ that " Cowley could 
not let us go till he had related where Gabriel 
got first his skin^ and then his mantle^ then his 
lace^ and then his scarf^ and related it in the 
terms of the Mercer and Tailor." But how 
happily^ on the contrary, has Milton described 
the same object, *'a Seraph winged :'* — 

" Six wings he wore to shade 
His lineaments divine. The pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantling o*er his breast 
With regal ornament ; the middle pair 
Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round. 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. 
And colours dipt in heaven ; the third his feet 
Shadow*d from either heel with feather*d mail. 
Sky-tinctured grain. Lake Maia*s son he stood. 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fiU'd 
The circuit wide." 

The same immortal master has touched with a 

o 
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yet finer and more delicate pencil^ the persons 

of our first parents in Paradise : — 

'' Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all ; 
And worthy seem'd ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone ; 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure. 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placed, 
Whence true authority in men ; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem'd : 
For contemplation he, and valour form'd ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him. 
His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad ; 
She as a veil, down to her slender waist, 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevell'd, but in wanton ringlets waved. 
As the vine curls her tendrils." 

Cowley is one of the earliest names of emi- 
nence in the history of English Lyrical Poetry j 
and it is principally in reading his Odes that we 
lament those metaphysical conceits^ which ob- 
scure the reputation of a genius of first-rate 
ability. But ''the light that led astray was 
light from Heaven.** His very fiaults are the 
offspring of Genius -, they are the exuberances 
of a mind '' o*er-informed with meanmg ;** the 
excrescences of a tree^ whose waste foliage^ if 
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properly pruned and arranged^ wonld form an 
immortal wreath on the brows of any humbler 
genius. But he now claims our notice in ano- 
ther character, that of a Narrative Poet, as the 
Author of the " Davideis ; or, the Troubles of 
David,'' a Sacred Poem } a character in which 
it must be confessed he appears to far less ad- 
krantage than as a Lyrical Poet. The " Davideis' 
s even more disfigured than his Odes by far- 
fetched conceits -, and they offend still more 
against good Taste, when we find them mixed 
up with the sobriety of narration, than when 
they mingle in his Pindaric ecstacies. The 
oarrative itself is also heavy and uninteresting ; 
there are no strongly drawn or predominating 
characters^ and the allegorical personages, who 
are the chief actors, do not, of course, excite 
any strong interest, or greatly arrest the at- 
tention. Still, there are many beauties scattered 
throughout the Poem 3 many original ideas, and 
much brilliant versification. The following is 

very sweetly expressed : — 

** Upon their Palace* top, beneath a row 
Of lemon trees, which there did proudly grow, 
And with bright stores of golden firuit repay 
The light they drank from the Sun's neighbouring ray, 
A small but artful Paradise, they walk'd. 
And hand in hand, sad, gentle things they talk'd." 

g2 
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The account of the Creation is also foil •« 
eloquence and poetry ; — 

" They sung how God spoke-out the World's vast haD,, 
From nothing ; and from nowhere call*d forth all. 
No Nature yet, or place for*t to possess, 
But an unbottom'd gulph of emptiness ; 
Full of himself, th* Almighty sate, hla own 
Palace, and without solitude, alone. 
But he was goodness whole, and all things will'd ; 
Which ere thej were, his active word fulfilled : 
And their astonished heads o* th* sudden reared ; 
An unshaped kind of something first appear'd, 
Confessing its new being, and undrest, 
As if it stepp'd in haste before the rest ; 
Yet, buried in this matter's darksome womb. 
Lay the rich seeds of every thing to come ; 
From hence the cheerful flame leap'd up so high. 
Close at its heels the nimble air did fly ; 
Dull Earth with his own weight did downwards 

pierce 
To the fix'd navel of the Universe, 
And was quite lost in waters ; till God said 
To the proud Sea, ' Shrink in your insolent head ; 
See how the gaping Earth has made you place !' 
That durst not murmur, but shrunk in apace : 
Since when, his bounds are set ; at which in vain 
He foams and rages, and turns back again. 
With richer stuff he bade Heaven's fabric shine, 
And from him a quick spring of light divine 
Swell'd up the Sun, from whence his cherishing flame 
Fills the whole world, like him from whom it came. 
He smooth'd the rough-cast Moon's imperfect mould, 
And comb'd her beamy locks with sacred gold : 
' Be thou,' said he, ' Queen of the mournful Night (' 
And as he spake, she rose, clad o'er in light, 
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With thousand Stan attending in her train, 
With her they rise, with her they set again. 
Then Herhs peep'd forth, now Trees admiring stood, 
And smelling Flowers painted the infant wood ; 
Then flocks of birds through the glad air did flee, 
Joyful, and safe before Man's luxury ; 
Singing their Maker in their untaught lays : 
Nay the mute Fish witness no less his praise ; 
For those he made, and clothed with silver scales. 
From Minnows to those living islands. Whales. 
Beasts, too, were his command; what could he more? 
Yes, Man he could, the bond of all before ; 
In him he all things with strange order hurVd, 
In him that full abridgment of the World i" 

There are likewise many beautiful Lyrical 
>ieces introduced. The following^ in which 
L>avid speaks of his love for Saul*s daughter, is 
I perfect gem: — 

" Awake, awake my Lyre ! 
And tell thy silent master's humble tale, 
In sounds that may prevail ; 

Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire : 
Though so exalted she, 
And I so lowly be, 
Tell her, such different notes make all thy harmony ! 

Hark 1 how the strings awake 1 
And though the moving hand approach not near. 
Themselves with awful fear 

A kind of numerous trembling make: 
Now all thy forces try. 
Now all thy charms apply. 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 
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Weak Lyre 1 thy virtoe sore 
Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound ; 

And she to wound but not to cure : 
Too weak, too, wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove, 
Physic to other ills, thou'rt nourishment to Love. 

Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre I 
For thou can*8t never tell my humble tale. 
In sounds that will prevail ; 

Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire; 
All thy vain mirth lay by, 
Bid thy strings silent lie ; 
Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre ! and let thy master die 1 " 

Unhappily^ however, — 

''Men's evU manners live in brass, 
Their virtues we write in water ;*' — 

The " Davideis'* is now seldom quoted^ and 
when it is noticed^ it is not for the purpose of 
recalling to our recollection the brilliant pas- 
sages which I have just cited. If the Poem live 
at all in the memory of the general reader^ it is 
by reason of two ridiculous lines^ descriptive of 
the sword of Goliath : — 

"A Sword so great, that it was only fit 
To cut off his great head that came with itl" 

In discussing the merits of our remaining 
Narrative Poets, I shall be necessarily brief. 
Davenant's " Gondibert'' is very defective both 
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in interest and passion. As a narrative^ it is 
not entitled to any high praise -, though there 
are passages in it replete with beautifiil imagery, 
and genuine and unaffected sentiment: we have 
not, however, space for quotations. Dry den's 
** Fables,'' and his "jEneid,'* upon which that 
Author*s fiame as a Narrative Poet rests, are 
generally known. The matter is all borrowed -, 
the "Fables'* being as much translations from 
Boccacio and Chaucer, as his "jEneid" is from 
Virgil. The matter of these poems, I have said, 
is not Dryden*s, but the manner is all his own; 
and in that their great charm consists. The 
energy, the beauty, the power, the majesty, and 
the delicacy of his style, are unrivalled. His 
versification is even now, notwithstanding the 
efforts of his successors. Pope, Goldsmith, Camp- 
bell, and Byron, the noblest and most perfect 
in our language. As Milton in blank verse, 
so Dryden in the heroic rhymed measure, is 
without a competitor or even an approxi- 
mator. 

"Waller was smoothf bat Dryden taught to join 
The Tarying Terse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine." 

The Translations of Rowe^ Pitt, Pope, and 
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Mickle^ have enriched our language with the 
noblest monuments of the genius of fordgn 
nations. To Rowe and Pitt may be assigned 
the merit of fidelity^ and of considerable powers 
in versification. Pope and Mickle^ the former 
especially, are very splendid writers ; though 
the latter must rank among the most unfiuth- 
fol of translators. Of Pope I have already 
spoken at some length, and we shall hereafter 
have occasion to consider his merits as a 
Didactic and Descriptive Poet. I shall not, 
therefore, now enter into any discussion of the 
subject. 

Glover's *' Leonidas'* I have also already no- 
ticed; and the Epics of Wilkie and Blackmore 
are really not worth our attention. The latter 
has made himself immortal by two memorable 
lines, which will suffice as a specimen of his 
merits : — 

" A painted Test Prince Vortigem had on, 
Which from a naked Pict hid grandsire won I" 

The authenticity of the Poems ascribed to 
Ossian is a subject full of doubt and intricacy, 
into the mazes of which it is not my intention 
to enter at any length. It is difficult to believe 
that Poems^ formed so nearly upon the Aristo- 
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tlean roles^ should have been produced m an 
age^ and amongst a people, where those roles 
were totaUy unknown ; it is still more difficult 
to believe that such Poems^ never having been 
written^ should have been preserved through so 
many ages by oral tradition alone; but an 
attentive reader would probably declare that, 
all circumstances considered^ it would be the 
greatest difficulty of all to believe, that the whole 
is a modem invention. The absence of all re- 
ference to Religion in these Poems is, however, 
a very singular fact -, and strikes me as a strong 
argument against their authenticity; as the 
Poetical compositions of all other nations are so 
closely connected with their mythology. The 
rocky steeps of Morven, too, do not seem to 
be a very appropriate scene for the exploits of 
" ear 'borne' heroes ; and Mr. Wordsworth adds 
his own personal experience, and it is a high 
authority, against the probability of the ge- 
nuineness of Ossian*s Poems, by saying, that 
no man who had been bom and bred up among 
mountain scenery, as Ossian was, would have 
described it as he has done. This objection, 
however, cuts both ways : these Poems were 
written^ if not by Ossian, by Macpherson, who 
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was himself a Highlander. I have also heaid 
more than one Landscape Painter of eminence, 
well acquainted with the scenery of the Poems, — 
and such evidence I cannot help considering of 
considerable weight, — bear testimony to the 
power and fidelity of Ossian's descriptions. 
The beauty and merit of the Poems are, how- 
ever, questions quite independent of their au- 
thenticity. For myself, I confess that the most 
popular and most often quoted passages are 
not my greatest favourites. Ossian*s most la- 
boured efiforts do not strike me as his best. It 
is in a casual expression, in a single simple 
incident, that he often startles us by the origin- 
ality and force of his ideas. What a picture of 
desolation does he force upon our imagination 
when describing the ruins of Balclutha by that 
one unlaboured, but powerful incident: — "The 
fox looked out from the window.** The ghost 
of Crugal, the dim and shadowy visitant from 
another world, is also painted by a single stroke 
of the pencil : — " The stars dim twinkled 
through his form :** and the early death of Cor- 
mac is prophesied in a simile as original as it 
is powerful : — ^' Death stands dim behind thee» 
like the darkened half of the moon behind its 
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growing light.** Had Ossian^ or the Author of 
the pieces ascribed to him, written nothing but 
the three passages which I have just cited, he 
would have proved himself a genuine Poet. 

The grand characteristic of Ossian is pathos, 
as that of Homer is invention, and that of 
Milton is sublimity. Whether he describes 
scenery, or delineates character, or narrates 
events, tenderness is the predominating feeling 
excited in the mind. His battle-pieces impress 
us more with compassion for the vanquished, 
than admiration for the victor. We feel more 
S3rmpathy for the sufferings of his heroines, than 
we do of delight at their beauty. His heroes, if 
young, are cut off* before their fame is achieved; 
or if old, have survived their strength and 
prowess. Even Fingal himself, is at last shewn 
to us as a feeble ghost, lamenting the loss of his 
mortal faxne and vigour. 

I have placed Chatterton amongst the nar- 
rative Poets, although he also wrote dramatic, 
lyrical, and didactic pieces. Perhaps there never 
was a more slender veil of forgery woven, than 
that which he threw around his pretended 
ancient productions. He has written in the lan- 
guage of no one age, but in a piebald diction. 
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made up of the phrases and idioms of varioos 
periods ) and the reader has, often, only to strip 
the verses of their antique spelling, and he finds 
the language precisely that which is used at the 
present day. Take, for instance^ the opening of 
the Song of Ella: — 

''When Freedom drest in blood-stain 'd yest, 
To every land her War-song sung ; 
Upon her head wild weeds were spread, 
A gory anlace by her hung." 

The Poems bear internal evidence of their being 
the productions of a boy; of a marvellous boy 
indeed, but still of a boy. There are no traces 
of experience, of long observation, of a know- 
ledge of human nature, or indeed of acquire- 
ment of any sort; while of strong natural 
powers, of talent, of genius, every page furnishes 
us with abundant instances. Chatterton*s forte, 
I think, was pathos; and had not his mortal 
career closed so prematurely, he would probably 
have devoted himself to Lyrical Poetry. What 
he has left behind him is full of genius, but 
full of inequalities and faults. We have hardly 
sufficient data to enable us to judge what Chat- 
terton's real character, moral or literary^ — and 
it is difficult to separate them in our enquiry^-^ 
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'Was, or would have been. I, for one, cannot 
help thinking, that the vices of the former were 
adventitious, and that the imperfections of the 
latter would have been obviated or removed. 
His tale is but half told. Had not the curtain 
dropt so abruptly on the hero of the Drama, 
succeeding scenes might have shewn him tri- 
umphing over all his follies, and atoning for all 
his faults. His ruling passion was the love of 
fame^ and the progress of Fame is like the 
course of the Thames, which in its native fields 
will scarcely float the toy-ship which an infant's 
hand has launched, but when it has once visited 
the metropolis, mighty vessels may ride upon 
its bosom, and it rolls on irresistibly to the 
ocean. This Chatterton knewj and, in a blind 
confidence on his own unaided powers, he 
rushed to the capital in pursuit of competence 
and renown. The result we all know was neg- 
lect, penury, and self-destruction. 

Narrative Poetry has of late been a favourite 
and popular study, and has employed the pens 
of all the most eminent of our living writers. 
Although the limits which I have prescribed to 
myself in these Lectures, do not permit me to 
discuss their merits, I may be allowed to say. 
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that the Narrative writers of the present day 
have done much to wean the public taste from 
the meretricious school by which it was directed 
half a century ago; and to bring it back to a 
wholesome appreciation of the powers of those 
genuine old English Poets^ whose teacher was 
Nature^ and whose study was the human heart. 
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LECTURE III. 

DRAMATIC POETRY. 

Origin of the Drama : — Old Engliflh Mysteries and Moral- 
ities : — Oarbodue and Oammer Gurton't Needle t the fint 
English Tragedy and Comedy:— The Predecessora of 
Shakspeare : — Dramatic Writera of the Reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James the Pint : — Shakspeare : — Dissertation 
on the excellence of his Female Charactera and Clowns : 
— Jonson : — ^The Beauty of the Lyrical parts of Jonson's 
Dramas : — His Tragedy of Catiline : — Cartwright : — 
Beaumont and Fletcher : — Massinger : — Ford and Web- 
ster. 

My last Lecture treated of the Epic and Narra- 
tive Poets ', I shall now briefly review the merits 
of the Dramatic Poets who flourished previous 
to the Restoration. Although, in a period of 
elegance and refinement, there is not a more 
certain "sign of the times** than a taste for 
Dramatic entertainments, yet the fact is, that 
these had their origin in the rudest and most 
uninformed ages of society. In ancient Greece, 
Thespis, the Father of Tragedy, represented his 
Dramas on a sort of cart, or moveable stage, 
which was drawn from place to place 5 and his 
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Actors sang and danced alternately^ with their 
fiaces smeared with wine-lees : — 

*' Ifipiotum Tragicse genus invenisse camoenc 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Qus canerent agerentque peruncti foecibus ora." 

HoK. Ajlt. Poet. 

In England, in like manner^ the precurson 
of those magnificent structures which are now 
dedicated to the Dramatic Muses, were moveable 
pageants, drawn about upon wheels. Subse- 
quently, the court- yards of inns and hostelries 
were chosen for Dramatic representations, the 
floor forming what we now call the Pit of the 
Theatre, and the Balconies, or galleries around, 
being occupied as the Boxes and the Stagey 
and public Theatres do not appear to have been 
regularly erected till about the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth. The Drama, it is also worthy 
of remark, although it has become the constant 
theme of depreciation among modem Puritans, 
as it was formerly among the ancient Philo* 
sophers, had its origin in religious ceremonies. 
The Hymns, or Odes, sung in honour of Bac- 
chus, and other Deities in Greece, and the 
Mysteries and Moralities of Monkish times 
England, were the rude foundations on wk 
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were erected the splendid superstructures of 
iEschylus, and Euripides^ and Sophocles ; of 
Shakspeare^ of Fletcher^ and of Otway. In the 
houses of the great it was as much the custom 
of the Chaplain to compose Plays for the fami- 
lies^ as it now is to write Sermons 3 and Sunday 
was a day frequently appropriated for the re- 
presentation of dramatic entertainments. Mo- 
dem readers shudder at the impiety of the 
ancients^ who represented their Gods in propria 
perfona upon the Stage^ while it is not less true, 
although less generally known, that in our own 
country, the Divine persons of the Trinity, the 
good and evil Angels, the Prophets, and the 
Apostles, were in the same manner personated 
in the English Theatres. 

The first regular Comedy which appeared in 
England was ** Gammer Gurtons Needled The 
precise time of its representation is unknown, 
but an edition of it is said, by Chetwood, to 
have been printed in 1551 3 and the copy which 
Dodsley used for his collection of Old Plays was 
printed in 1575. "In this Play,'* says Haw- 
kins, " there is a vein of familiar humour, and 
a kind of grotesque imagery, not unlike some 
parts of Aristophanes ; but without those graces 

u 
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of language and metre^ for which the Greek 
Comedian is so eminently distinguished." There 
is certainly much whim and wit in many of the 
situations ^ and the characters^ although rudely, 
are very forcibly delineated. The plot is sim- 
ple, and coarse enough. Gammer Gurion has 
lost her needle 3 and, just when she despairs of 
ever finding it, it is discovered sticking in a 
part of her servant Hodge s breeches, which she 
had been lately employed in mending. The 
fine old Song, beginning " Back and sides, go 
bare, go bare," with which the Second Act of 
this Play opens, is of itself sufficient to rescue 
it from oblivion. 

Lord Buckhurst's '* Gorhoduc' is the first re- 
gular Tragedy which ever appeared in England. 
The plot is meagre and uninteresting ; the dic- 
tion cumbrous and heavy -, and the characters 
ill conceived, and hastily drawn. The dawn of 
English Tragedy was, therefore, as gloomy as 
its meridian was splendid. George Peele, the 
Author of " The Loves of King David and Fair 
Bethsabe,** was a Writer of a very different 
stamp ; and, although not possessing much 
force and originality, there is a vein of pat^ 
imd unaffected feeling in his Play, and a sw( 
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ness and flow of versification^ which we look for 
in vain in the writings of his contemporaries. 
Lily, who turned the heads of the people hy his 
Euphuism, which has heen so happily ridiculed 
by Sir Walter Scott in his character of Sir 
Piercie Shafton in the " Monastery*' was never- 
theless an Author of distinguished merit -, and 
in his ** Cupid and Campaspe* especially, we find 
touches of genuine Poetry, and unsophisticated 
nature. " The Spanish Tragedy, or, Hieronimo is 
mad again,'* by Thomas Kyd, is valuable for one 
Scene only, which is supposed to have been 
interpolated by a later hand, and has been 
attributed by various commentators to Jonson, 
to Webster, and to Shakspeare. It is not 
unworthy of any one of these writers ; but is 
most probably the property of Jonson, to whom, 
as has been ascertained by a discovery made a 
few years since at Dulwich College, two sundry 
payments were made by the Theatre, for addi- 
tions to this Tragedy. Hieronimo, whose son 
has been murdered, goes distracted, and wishes 
a Painter to represent the fatal catastrophe 
upon canvas. He finds that the Artist is suf- 
fering under a bereavement similar to his own > 

H 2 
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and there is something powerfuUy affecting io 
the following dialogue : — 

** The Faintek entert. 

Paint. God bless you, Sir 1 

Hieron. XITierefore? why, thou scornful Tillaui I 
How, where, or by what means shotdd I be blest ? 

laab. What would you have, good fellow ? 

Paint. Justice, madam. 

Hieron. Oh I ambitious fellow, wouldst thou have thit 
That lives not in the world ? 
Why all the undelved mines cannot buy 
An ounce of justice ; 'tis a jewel so inestimable. 
I tell thee, God has engross'd all justice in his hand, 
And there is none but what comes from him. 

Paint. Oh ! then I see that God must right me for mj 
murder'd son ! 

Hieron. How 1 was thy son murder'd ? 

Paint. Ay, Sir ; no man did hold a son so dear. 

Hieron. What I not as thine ? That's a lie 
As massy as the earth 1 I had a Son, 
Whose least unvalued hair did weigh 
A thousand of thy Son's ! and he was murder'd \ 

Paint. Alas ! Sir, I had no more but he. 

Hieron. Nor I, nor I ; but this same one of mine 
Was worth a legion." 

The nature and simplicity of this Scene is 
worth all the ambitious imagery and rhetorical 
ornaments which modem Authors lavish upon 
their Dramas. It reminds us of that fine burst 
of natural passion of L,ear, — 
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** Lear. Didst thou give all to thy daughters ? 

Ketit, He hath no daughters. Sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor ! nothing could have reduced nature 

To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters." 

But by far the mightiest Dramatic Genius 
^ho preceded Shakspeare^ was Christopher 
Marlowe. This extraordinary AuthoA is an 
anomaly in Literature. With innumerable 
faults, and those of the worst kind, frequently 
displaying turgidity and bombast in his Tragic 
scenes, and buffoonery and grossness in his 
Comic ones, he nevertheless evinces in many 
places, not only powerful genius, but severe 
taste, and fastidious judgment. Nothing can 
be worse than " Lusfs Dominion/* and "The 
Mighty Tamburlainei' and nothing can be finer 
than many parts of '^ Edward the Second,'* and 
"Doctor Faustus** Mr. Charles Lamb says, 
truly, that the former Tragedy furnished hints 
which Shakspeare scarcely improved in his 
"Richard the Second,'* We may say the same 
of the latter, with reference to Goethe, and his 
"Faust,** The Tragedy of Goethe is more con- 
nected, and better sustained throughout, than 
that of Marlowe; it is not chargeable with the 
same inequalities, but keeps up the character of 
the Hero, as a soul lost by the thirst after 
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knowledge, instead of representing him, as the 
English Author too often does, in the light ot a 
v^ulgar conjurer indulging in tricks of leger- 
demain ; still, we douht whether there is any 
thing in the German Play which approaches the 
sublimity and awfulness of the last scene in 
Marlowe's "Doctor Fausttis.*' 

At length the great Literary era of Elizabeth 
dawned upon Britain; and in the Dramatic 
annals of the nation we no longer find a few stars 
faintly twinkling amidst the surrounding dark- 
ness, but a magnificent constellation, composed 
of Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, 
Ford, Webstp^), Massingery -Rowley, Chapman, 
Middleton, Dekker, Toumeur, Shirley, and 
others, brightening the whole Literature hemis- 
phere with a blaze of glory. In addition to 
these names, which belong almost exclusively to 
Dramatic Literature, we may enumerate those 
of Spenser, Hall, Brown, Drummond, Sidney, 
and Raleigh, in other branches of Poetry. The 
period during which these illustrious men flou- 
rished has been distinguished by the name ol 
Elizabeth, although it is to the latter part onl^ 
of her reign, and to those of her two immedi 
successors^ that most of them properly beloo 
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The merits of Shakspeare are now so well, 
and so generally appreciated, that it can scarcely 
be necessary to enter into any detail of them. 
It is, however, extraordinary, in a Nation which 
has exulted so much in his genius, and has 
professed to derive so much of its literary glory 
from his fame, that his merits should, until 
very recently, have been so imperfectly known. 
Steele^ in one of the " Toilers, '* bestows some 
very high encomiums upon a justly celebrated 
passage in ''Macbeth,'* and then gives a miser- 
ably erroneous quotation, from some garbled 
stage edition then extant. 

The opinion, which prevailed until within the 
last half century, that Shakspeare had failed in 
his delineation of Female Character, is also a 
striking and decisive proof of the general igno- 
rance respecting the real merits of our immortal 
Bard. 

On the Stage, and in quotations, he was 
well known, but it is only very recently, that 
Readers have taken the trouble to explore this 
vast mine of intellectual lore for themselves 3 and 
though we now rank those beautiful pictures, 
both serious and comic, which the Poet has 
drawn in Lady Macbeth, Constance, Juliet, Imogen, 
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Cleopatra, Rosalind, and Beatrice, as amongst the 
happiest efforts of his Grenius, yet many years 
have not gone hy^ since it was a popular 
opinion, that his mind was of too masculine a 
structure to excel in the delineation of female 
grace and loveliness 3 and that it was only in 
his male characters that his wonderful genius 
developed itself. This opinion, too, was not 
confined to the vulgar and uninformed. Mad 
of taste and education were content to take up 
the current opinion, without examining its 
truth 3 and we accordingly find that even Col- 
lins, whose genius in some particulars discovered 
a strong affinity to that of Shakspeare himself, 
in his "Epistle to Sir Thomas Hantner,'* after 
eulogizing the female characters of Fletcher, 
adds, — 

''But stronger Shakspeare felt for Man alone.** 

In truth, Shakspeare's females are creations 
of a very different stamp from those which have 
been immediately popular in histrionic records. 
Their sorrows are not obstreperous and thea- 
trical 3 but — 

*' The still sad music of Humanity,** — 
as Wordsworth has finely phrased it, — is hea 
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throughout all their history. The Poet's descrip- 
tion of a Lover, — 

"All made of passion, and all made of wishes; 
All adoration, duty, and obedience; 
All hnmbleness, all patience, and impatience; 
All purity, all trial, all observance;** 

will apply as well to his delineations of woman. 
Sighs, tears, passion, trial, and humility, are the 
component parts of her character; and however 
the Dramatic Writer may endeavour to "elevate 
and surprise," hy pursuing a different course, 
these are the materials with which Nature will 
furnish him; and, if he really wish to follow 
her, "to this complexion he must come at last." 
Shakspeare reconciled Poetry and Nature; he 
borrowed of Romance her wildest wing, and yet 
stooped to the severest discipline of Truth; he 
revelled in the impossible, without violating the 
probable; he preserved the imity of character, 
while he spumed the imities of time, place, and 
action; and combined propriety, nature, truth, 
and feeling, with wildness, extravagance, and an 
unbounded hcense of imagination. 

The general cast of character in Shakspeare*s 
females is tenderness and pathos ; but this is 
not because our Author was unable to depict 
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woman in her more dignified and commandiogi 
though less ordinary^ attitude. Thus^ there is 
nothing more majestic, and we may say awful, 
on the stage, than Katharine defending herself 
against the malice and hypocrisy of Henry ; and 
nothing more fearful and appalling than the 
whole character of Lady Macbeth, from the first 
scene in which her ambition is awakened, by 
the perusal of her husband's letter, to the last, 
in which we discover its bitter fruits, in treason, 
murder, and insanity. Then there is the Lady 
Constance, a Woman, a Mother, and a Princess, 
seen in all the fearful vicissitudes of himian 
life 3 hoping, exulting, blessing, fearing, weep- 
ing, despairing, and, at last, dying. Shall we 
add the Weird Sisters, those ''foul anomolies,*' 
in whom all that is malignant and base in the 
female character is exaggerated to an unearthly 
stature, and those gentler beings, such as Juliet 
and Desdemona, who, with frailties and imper- 
fections which ally them to earth, yet approxi- 
mate to those superior and benevolent spirits, 
of whom we have such an exquisite picture in 
Ariel, and the Fairies in the " Midsummer Night's 
Dream P'* Cleopatra, Volumnia, and Isabella, are 
further instances of Shakspeare^s power of 
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exhibiting the loftier and stronger traits of the 
female character. His picture of the fascinat- 
ing Egyptian Queen is^ indeed, a masterpiece. 
In perusing it^ we feel no longer astonished 
that crowns and empires were sacrificed for 
her. "The soft Triumvirs fault" is easily 
" forgiven/* We no longer wonder at, we 
scarcely pity him ; so splendid is the prize for 
which he is content to — 

*' Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged empire fall I" 

The Reader — for this is not on the list of 
acting-plays, — is himself caught in the golden 
snare. The Play is occupied with battles and 
treaties, with wars and commotions, with the 
quarrels of monarchs, and the destinies of the 
world J yet all are forgotten when Cleopatra is 
on the scene. We have many and splendid 
descriptions of her personal charms ; but it is 
her mind, the strength of her passion, the 
fervour and fury of her love, the bitterness of 
her hatred, and the desperation of her death, 
which take so strong a hold upon the imagina- 
tion. We follow her, admire her, sympathize 
with her, through all -, and when the Asp has 
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done its fatal work^ who does not exclaim with 
Charmion ? — 

** Now boast thee, Death 1 in thy possession lies 
A lass unparallel'd !*' 

How different a being from this, is the ill- 
fated fair who slumbers in " the tomb of the 
Capulets." She is all gentleness and mildness, 
all hidden passion, and silent suffering ; but 
her love is as ardent, her sorrows are as over- 
whelming, and her death as melancholy. ''The 
gentle Lady wedded to the Moor" is another 
sweet, still picture, which we contemplate with 
admiration, until death drops his curtain over 
it. Imogen and Miranda, Perdita and Ophelia, 
Cordelia, Helen, and Viola, need only be men- 
tioned to recal to the mind the most fascinating 
pictures of female character which have ever 
been delineated. The last is a mere sketch, but 
it is a most charming one; and its best de- 
scription is that exquisite paraphrase, in which 
the character is so beautifully summed up : — 

" She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i* the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief.*' 
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Of Shakspeare's Comic Female Characters^ 
it will be sufficient to adduce two, Rosalind and 
Beatrice. What a fascinating creature is the 
first ! what an admirable compound of wit^ 
gaiety^ and good humour ! blended, at the same 
time, with deep and strong passion, with cou- 
rage and resolution j with unshaken affection 
to her Father, and constant and fervent love 
for Orlando. . How extraordinary and romantic 
is this character, if we contemplate it in the 
abstract ; yet how beautiful and true to Nature, 
if we examine it in all its details ! Beatrice is 
a character of a very different stamp from Rosa- 
lind, although resembling her in some par- 
ticulars. She has all her wit j but, it must be 
confessed, without her good humour. Her 
arrows are not merely piercing, but poisoned. 
Rosalind's is cheerful raillery, Beatrice's satirical 
bitterness ; Rosalind is not only afraid to strike, 
but unwilling to wound ; Beatrice is, at least, care- 
less of the effect of her wit, if she can but find 
an opportunity to utter it. But Shakspeare 
has no heartless characters in his Dramas -, 
he has no mere "intellectual gladiators," as 
Dr. Johnson has well styled the actors in the 
witty scenes of Congreve. Beatrice has strong 
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and easily excited feelings. Love is called ini 
action by the stratagem of the garden seem 
and rage, indignation, and revenge, by tl 
slanders cast upon her cousin. We have hea 
the character called inconsistent, but what 
human nature but a tissue of inconsistencie 
or rather, are not oiu: hopes, fears, affectioi 
and passions, linked together by a thread 
fine, that only the gifted eye of such a Pc 
as Shakspeare can discover it ? The chang 
of purpose and passion, as developed by hi 
in the mind of Beatrice, are an3rthing but inco 
sistencies : abrupt and surprising they certaii 
are, but they are accounted for by motives 
extraordinary weight, and feelings of singul 
susceptibility. 

Before I close this subject, however, I wo!3 
say a few words upon the neglected Play 
"Pericles;** first, because it contains a ve 
sweet and interesting female character, — tt 
of Marina, the heroine, — and, secondly, becav 
its authenticity has been questioned by t 
commentators. This Drama has always cleai 
appeared to me to be a production of Sha 
speare, although certainly a production of 
earlier years. The inconsistency and confiu 
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of the plot^ and the inartificial manner in which 
many of the events are hrought about^ prove it 
to be the work of a novice in the art ; but the 
delicate touches of Nature^ the beautiful deli- 
neations of character, the sweet flow of its 
verse, and the rich vein of poetry and imagi- 
nation, which pervade the whole, betray the 
master s hand, and entitle it, in my opinion, to 
a high rank among the works of Shakspeare. 
How fine, for instance, is the following soliloquy 
of Pericles, on a ship at sea : — 

" Thoa God of the great vast I rebuke these surges 
Which wash both Heaven and Hell ; and Thoui that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 
Having call'd them from the deep ! Oh ! still thy 

deafning, 
Thy dreadful thunders ! gently quench thy nimble, 
Sulphureous flashes I Thou storm 1 thou, venomously, 
Wilt thou spit all thyself? The seaman* s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death, 
Unheard." 

The description of the recovery of Thaisa from 
a state of suspended animation, is also most 
powerfully eloquent : — 

" Nature awakes ; a warmth 
Breathes out of her ; she hath not been entranced 
Above five hours. See how she 'gins to blow 
Into life's flower again ! — She is alive ; behold. 
Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
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Which Pericles hath lost, 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold, 
The diamonds of a most praised water 
Appear to make the world twice rich.** 

Marina, the daughter of Pericles, is born a 
sea, during a storm ; and our Author, in tbi 
Drama, as in the " Winter's Tale,'* leaps ov€ 
the intervening years, and shews her, in tl 
fourth Act, "on the eve of womanhood j" whei 
her first speech, on the death of her Nurse, 
sweetly plaintive and poetical : — 

** No, no ; I will rob Tellus of her weed 
To strew thy grave with flowers ! the yellows, bines, 
The purple violets, and marygolds. 
Shall as a chaplet hang upon thy grave, 
While Summer-days do last. Ah me I poor maid. 
Born in a tempest, when my mother died, 
This world to me is like a lasting storm. 
Whirring me from my friends." 

In the course of the Play, Marina undergi 
a variety of adventures, in all of which 1 
mingled gentleness and dignity of her charac 
is most admirably developed. The intervj 
with her Father, in the fifth Act, is, indeed, i 
of the most powerful and affecting passages 
the whole range of the British Drama ; an* 
earnestly recommend all who are unacquair 
with this Play to peruse it immediately^ \ 
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iudge for themselves^ whether the mighty hand 
>f Shakspeare be not visible throughout. 

The preceding observations have, I hope, 
sufficiently shewn^ not only the great power 
and skiU of Shakspeare in his delineation of 
Females, but also that he exhibits as great 
resources, and as much fertility of genius, in 
these as in any of the other characters of his 
Dramas. The Champions who have hitherto 
broken a lance in favour of this cause, have 
usually confined their observations to the grace- 
fulness and gentleness of Juliet, and Imogen, and 
Desdemana; but when we remember that the 
same pencil has painted so many, and such 
diametrically opposite female characters, then 
I say, that if Shakspeare had never given us 
a single masculine portrait, still he would have 
shewn a powerful and original genius, which, in 
fecundity and versatility, as well as in elegance 
and gracefulness, has never yet been equalled, 
and will certainly never be surpassed. 

In addition to the neglect of his Female cha- 
racters, another vtdgar estimate of the powers 
of Shakspeare, was founded upon the idea, that 
he was a great but irregular genius, flourishing 
in a barbarous age, which was unenlightened, 

I 
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excepting by the splendour which he hin 
threw around it 5 and which even over his 
^'mounting Spirit" had cast its gothic ch 
and prevented it from reaching its na 
elevation. We now feel and know, that 
judgment was as profound as his genius 
magnificent -, that his skill in constructinf 
plots, and developing his characters, wa£ 
surpassed even by the splendour of his ii 
nation, and the richness of his diction; 
that, so far from shining a solitary star ii 
midst of Cimmerian blackness, he was 
rounded by certainly inferior, but still res; 
dent orbs, each of which only waited the se 
of his surpassing brightness, to shine itsel 
Lord of the ascendant. 

The fame which this extraordinary mac 
acquired, and which seems, to use a simi 
Schlegel's, " to gather strength, like an A 
avalanche, at every period of its desceni 
not the least remarkable circumstance conn 
with our subject. It is not simply from 
approving judgments, or the delighted fa] 
of his partial readers, that Shakspeare df 
his reputation and his power. His wri 
''come home,'* as Lord Bacon has express 
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*' to men's business and bosoms.*' They teach 
OS something of ourselves, and '^of the stuff 
we're made of." Like his own Hamlet, — 

'* They set as up a glass, 
Where we may see the inmost parts of us." 

Hence, it is not merely approval, or even 
delight, which is excited by his powers -, it is 
" an appetite, a feeling, and a love." No Poet 
was ever so passionately admired, because none 
ever so completely developed the springs of 
Human Nature -, and thus rendered himself 
intelligible and interesting to all. Hence, too, 
the universality, and the perpetuity of his fame. 
He has painted all the modes and qualities of 
human conditions 5 all the shades and pecu- 
liarities of human character. Wherever, there- 
fore, those characters and those conditions 
exist, the works of Shakspeare can never be- 
come foreign or obsolete. "The stream of 
Time, which is continually washing the disso- 
luble fabrics of other Poets, passes without 
injury by the adamant of Shakspeare." 

" Age camiot wither him, nor custom stale 
His infinite variety." 

The surface of life may be altered, but the tide 
of human feelings and passions will continue its 

I 2 
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unalterable course beneath it. Reputationy b 
upon the ephemeral taste and fancies of a i 
will vanish with the causes which produced 
but Shakspeare*s, with its altar in the hear 
man, is extensive as the world, and imperishi 
as himianity. The fame of Shakspeare 
naturaUy suggested an enquiry as to the peci 
powers of that mind^ which could acquire a 
an influence over the minds of others. Yi 
was the talisman that worked these wondi 
Wherein did he surpass that world which 
paid him such extraordinary honours ? 
answers to these enquiries have been as van 
as the tastes and opinions of readers. His 
his imagination^ his sublimity, have all b 
suggested as the distinguishing characteristic 
his mind ; but the arguments which have b 
advanced in support of these positions b 
proved only, that in these particulars he 
celled the rest of the world. In order to ans 
this enquiry satisfactorily, we must also al 
wherein he excelled himself. The most 
traordinary supposition, however, that we b 
heard started on this pointy is that he pain 
with truth and fidelity, because he divec 
himself of the common passions and feeli 
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of human nature; and stood aloof from the 
ordmary concerns of mankind^ in order tu 
describe with greater correctness and impar- 
tiality: 

** Cold lookers-on, they say. 
Can better judge than those who play ;" 

and the remark would apply to Shakspeare, if, 
indeed, he merely described; if the warm and 
glowing pictures which he exhibits, could have 
been the effects of cold calculation and un- 
impassioned observation. If I might hazard 
an opinion, I should say that the master-feeling 
in the mind of Shakspeare, and that which has 
enabled him to subjugate the hearts of all 
mankind, was Sympathy; for it has been well 
said, that ''when words come from one heart, 
they cannot fiedl to reach another." Shakspeare's 
feelings, there can be no doubt, were of the finest 
and acutest order. He is styled by his con- 
temporaries ''sweet Shakspeare," and "gentle 
Shakspeare,** as if to denote the susceptibility 
of his disposition, and his amiable manners. 
He painted correctly, because he felt strongly ; 
and it seems to me impossible to account, in 
any other way, for his excellence in both pro- 
vinces of the Dramatic art. It is well known 
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that spirits remarkable for their mirth and 
hilarity, are most susceptible of tender and 
mournful passions ^ and it has been observed 
that the English^ as a nation, are equally 
famous for wit, and for melancholy. It is a 
common obser\'ation, that mirth begets mirth ; 
and, on the other hand, an old English Poet 
Drayton, has beautifully said, that, — 

"Teara, 
Elixir-like, turn all to tears they touch." 

The feelings of Shakspeare's mind produced cor 
respondent feelings in the minds of others; lik< 
a precious stone, which casts its brilliant hue 
over every object that it approaches. 

But, whatever may have been the stronges 
marked feature in the mind of our Author, w 
are convinced, that the theory which refers hi 
astonishing fame to the possession of any on 
peculiar quality, is erroneous. His distin 
guishing characteristic is the union of man; 
excellencies, each of which he possessed in 
degree unequalled by any other Poet. Shall 
speare will be found pre-eminent, if we conside 
his sublimity, his pathos, bis imagination, hi 
wit, or his humour; his union in his own perso 
of the highest Traffic and Comic excellence 
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and his knowledge of Nature, animate, inani- 
mate, and human. To excel in any one of 
these particulars would form a great Poet 3 to 
unite two or three of them, is a lot too lofty even 
for the ambition of highly favoured mortals; 
but to combine all, as Shakspeare has done, in 
one tremendous intellect, is, indeed, — 

** To get the start of the mt^estic World, 
And bear the palm alone 1 " 

The genius of Shakspeare cannot be illustrated 
by a reference to that of any other Poet; for, 
with whom is he to be compared? Like his 
own Richard, — 

" He haa no brother, is like no brother; 
He la himself alone 1 *' 

Geniuses of the most coUossal dimensions be- 
come dwarfed by his side. Like Titan, he is a 
giant among giants. Like him too, he piles 
up his magnificent thoughts, Olympus high; 
he grasps the lightnings of creative Jove; and 
speaks the words that call Spirits, and Mortals, 
and Worlds into existence. He has faults, 
doubtless; faults which it is not my purpose 
either to extenuate or to deny; but the Critic 
who thinks that such faults are of much weight, 
when opposed to his genius, would be likely to 
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condemn the Apollo Belvidere, for a stain upon 
the pedestal. The very brightness of tran 
scendent excellence renders its faults and impa 
fections but the more visible 5 nothing appeu 
faultless but mediocrity. The Moon and iSt 
Stars shine with unsullied brightness: the Sn 
alone exhibits spots upon his disk ! 

It is^ however^ truly difficult to say anythin 
on the subject of Shakspeare, which has n< 
been said before. So numerous, so ardent, an 
so discriminative have been his admirers, thi 
almost every latent beauty seems to have bee 
brought to light, and every once-obscure passSjj 
surrounded by a blaze of illustration. There i 
indeed, but one class of characters which he hi 
delineated with consummate power and exec 
lence which has not, I think, yet attracted th( 
critical notice which it merits ^ I mean the part; 
coloured Fool, or Jester, whose gibes and jea 
were wont to set the tables of our ancestors i 
a roar. This character is now no longer to t 
met with in the halls of the great and opulent 
the glories of the motley coat have passed awa* 
A few faint vestiges of it are preserved at Wak 
and Village Festivals, in the remote provino 
of the island 5 and some of its honours are y 
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divided between the Clown and Harlequin of our 
modem Pantomime ; but^ alas ! '' how changed ! 
how fallen!** Spirits of Touchstone, Gobbo, and 
Pompey Bum! do ye not sometimes wander from 
yonr Elysium^ to mourn over the imbecile 
efforts of these degenerate times ? 

The sketches which Shakspeare has given us 
of this character^ will sufficiently excuse our 
ancestors for the attachment which they evinced 
for itj for^ if his portraits at all resemble tlie 
originals, they must have been very delightful 
personages indeed. As delineated by our Au- 
thor, the character is a compound of infinite 
wit, with matchless eflFrontery^ affecting folly, 
making itself the butt of its companions, for their 
amusement, yet frequently turning the laugh 
upon themselves 5 generally escaping from the 
consequences of great impudence, and not a 
little knavery, by the exercise of its humorous 
talents 3 yet liable to be kicked and cudgelled, 
whensoever, and wheresoever, it was deemed 
expedient. These are the general outlines 5 but 
these, Shakspeare has diversified with such 
varied and admirable power, that many as are 
the Clowns introduced into his Plays, he has 
never repeated the same individual. Like Nature 
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herself, who does not produce two hlades of 
grass exactly similar, so Shakspeare makes the 
nicest discrimination between personages which 
approximate, and almost blend with each other. 
Even the Ruffians who are hired to murder the 
Infant Princes in ''Richard the Third;' and the 
Servants who are spreading the table for the ban- 
quet of the Volscian Lords in "Coriolanus;* are 
all distinguished from each other, by the most 
minute and delicate traits of character. 

In Shakspeare*s Clowns there is every variety 
which diversity of humour, talent, station, and 
disposition can give to them. From the witless 
blundering Costard, — perhaps the lowest in 
the scale, — we ascend by regular gradations 
through the half-starved, conscientious Laun- 
celot Gobbo, — "young master Launcelot," — the 
merry chirping Clown in ''Twelfth Night;' and 
the bitter sarcastic Fool in "King Lear;' up to 
that very Prince of Fools, — the Courtier, Lover, 
Philosopher, Scholar, Poet, Duellist, — ^the ''un- 
imitated, inimitable** Touchstone. The Clowni 
of Shakspeare, also, are not extraneous cha 
racters, introduced, like those in the Plays o: 
Marston, Beaumont and Fletcher, and somt 
others, merely for the purpose of shewing 
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their own humour — they are active personages 
of the Drama, and often contribute materially 
to the business of the Scene. On the mistakes 
of Costard, hinges the whole Plot of "Lovers La- 
bour Lost;*' and Launcelot Gobho is a principal 
agent in the escape of Jessica, in the '^Merchant 
of Venice" The dialogues between Launce and 
Speed in the "T\oo Gentlemen of Verona,** and 
between the Dromios in the "Comedy of Errors,** 
are, on this very account alone, sufficient to 
prove that those Plays are not wholly Shak- 
8peare*8. That the marks of his powerful pencil 
may be sometimes recognized, cannot be 
denied; but, that the composition of the entire 
picture is Shakspeare's, is an opinion which not 
all the authorities in the world shall persuade 
me to adopt : this feeling ''fire cannot bum out 
of me 5 I will die with it at the stake!** The 
character of the Fool in "Lear** is one of the 
most effective even in that wonderful Drama, 
by the way in which it sets off and relieves that 
of the King-, and there cannot be a more striking 
proof of the incapacity of managers, and of the 
menders of Shakspeare, than its general omis- 
sion in the acted Play. 
I have already expressed my attachment to 
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Touchstone; and I hope that general opinion will 
coincide with me. I would say, as Jacques said 
to the Duke,—"1 pray you, like this Fool!" He 
is indeed the very paragon of his tribe: — "One 
that hath been a Courtier 3 and says, if Ladies 
be but young and fair, they have the gift to 
know it; and in his brain, which is as dry as 
the remainder biscuit after a voyage, he hath 
strange places crammed with observation, the 
which he vents in mangled forms." 

Was there ever such matter in Folly ? was 
there ever, as Jacques calls him, such '' a ma- 
terial fool ?" Are all the wise treatises which 
were ever written on the laws of Honour, com- 
parable to his dissertation on the seven causes ? 
Or, is there any one who will dispute his claim 
to a Courtier s rank, after having heard him 
plead his own cause ? "I have trod a measure ; 
I have flattered a lady ; I have been politic with 
my friend 3 smooth with mine enemy ; I have 
undone three tailors ! I have had four quarrels, 
and like to have fought one !'* Then, how 
richly is his mind furnished ! Launcelot Gobbo is 
an erudite man in his way, but he is nothing to 
Touchstone. The former, it is true, talks of 
" the Fates and Destinies, and such odd say- 
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ings i the Sisters three, and such branches of 
learning:" but Touchstone, — moralising on the 
time, and playing the logician with the Shepherd, 
till he proves to his hearer's own satisfaction 
that he is incontestibly damned 5 and reading 
his lectures on Poetry to Audrey; and recounting 
his amours with Jane Snule, — is entirely match- 
less and irresistible, and compels us to reite- 
rate the exclamation of Jacques, — 

*' Oh noble Fool I 
A worthy fool I Motley* 8 the only wear 1*' 

Shakspeare in this Play has very artfully and 
beautifuUy shewn, how two characters, which 
to the casual observer appear diametricaUy 
opposed, may have latent resemblances j and 
may feel themselves irresistibly drawn together, 
by some inexplicable link, so fine as to be 
invisible, and yet so strong, as to form an 
instant bond of union. Of all the characters 
in this Drama, those of Jacques and the Chum 
would seem to stand at the farthest distance 
from each other 3 but on their first interview, 
the former becomes attached to Touchstone; is 
ambitious of a motley coat, and is wrapt in 
admiration that, "Fools should be so deep 
contemplative/' Yet Jacques is a gentleman of 
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polished mind and manners ; and Touchstone is 
a low domestic. One is shy and reserved ; the 
other loquacious and fond of society. One is 
of a mind sensitive and irritable, even to dis- 
ease ; the other, the common butt at which it 
is the chartered privilege of all to level their 
malice, or their wit. If, however, we examine 
these characters more closely, we shall find, 
amidst all their contrarieties, many traits of 
resemblance. Both are men of strong sense 
and extensive observation j both have a quick 
talent for detecting the ridiculous ; but in the 
nervous temperament of Jacques, this has pro- 
duced misanthropy, and a sullen abjuration of 
the world; while in the heartier humour of 
Touchstone, it has only added to his sources of 
enjoyment, by enabling him to laugh more 
frequently at the follies of mankind. Both 
have been used to the Court -, and, although in 
very different stations, have enjoyed equal op- 
portunities of observing the world ; and it is 
clear, that the good-humoured Fool has arrived 
at much the same conclusion in his estimate of 
mankind as the splenetic Recluse. They have 
the same disposition to depreciate whatever is 
the admiration, or the occupation of others. 
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Jacques adds a burlesqae stanza to the Song of 
Amiens, and Touchstone prodaces a ludicrous 
parody on Orlando's verses : Jacques swears that 
the Duke^ because he kills venison^ is a greater 
Usurper than his brother -, and Touchstone, be- 
cause the Shepherd gets his living by the increase 
of his flocks tells him that he lives by the in- 
trigues of cattle^ and the wickedness of bell- 
wethers. 

I find that by beginning with Touchstone, I 
have been guilty of a sad anti-climax. To 
descend with Shakspeare is^ however, a loftier 
.occupation than to rise with other writers. 
Indeed. I am not sure, when I consider the 
matter, that I have not committed an injustice 
in giving any of the motley tribe precedence of 
the Fool in " Lear.** This is a Tragic character ; 
not in itself, but in the way in which it sets off^ 
and heightens the picture which is presented of 
the misery of the King. It is like the dark 
lights of Rembrandt -, a gleam, a ray, showing, 
but not dispelling, the blackness which sur- 
rounds it. The following Scene is an example : 

" Fool. Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither ; hut I can tell why a snail has a 
house. 
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Lear WTiy ? 

Fool, Why* to put his head in ; not to give it away to hu 
daughters, and leave his horns without a case. 

Lear, I will forget my nature. — So kind a father I Be 
my horses ready ? 

Fool, Thy asses are gone about *em. The reason why 
the seven Stars are seven, is a pretty reason. 

Lear, Because they are not eight ? 

Fool. Yes, indeed. Thou wouldst make a good FooL 

Lear, To take it again perforce ! Monster ingratitude 1 

Fool, If thou wert my fool, nunde, I'd have thee beaten 
for being old before thy time. 

Lear. How's that ? 

Fool. Thou shouldst not have been old before thoa 
hadst been wise. 

Lear. Oh ! let me not be mad I not mad, sweet Heaven 1 
Keep me in temper, I would not be mad." 

How subtle and fine was Shakspeare*s know- 
ledge of the haman mind ! How beautifully has 
he, in the three characters of Lear, Edgar, and 
the Fool, discriminated between the real insanity 
of the first, the assumed madness of the second, 
and the official buffoonery of the third. Leart 
thoughts are ever dweUing on his daughters i 
his mind is a desert, and that one idea, like the 
Banana tree, fixes in it its thousand roots, to 
the exclusion of all others. How different is 
this from the wild farrago of Mad Tom, who is 
obliged to talk an unintelligible gibberish, for 
the purpose of supporting his assumed part. 
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through which his real character is every now 
and then seen^ discovering itself in sympathy 
for the nnhappy King. The conversation 
of the Fool, on the contrary, is composed of 
scraps of old Songs and sayings, which he 
applies with bitter mirthfiilness to the situation 
of his master. It is also worthy of notice, 
among those minute beauties which are so often 
passed over without comment, that, as Lear 9 
misery deepens and increases, the witticisms of 
the Fool become less frequent 3 until, unable 
any longer to indulge in his jests, he shews his 
sympathy by his silence. This is finely ima- 
gined, and worth all the eloquent sorrow that 
an ordinary Playwright would have indited. 
In the early part of the Tragedy, the Fool is as 
frequent an interlocutor as Xear himself; but 
in that powerfully pathetic scene, in which the 
distracted King imagines that his daughters are 
being arraigned before him for their crimes, he 
indulges in only one sorry jest, at the beginning, 
and is afterwards mute ^ while Edgar, also, im- 
able any longer to play the Maniac, exclaims : — 

" My tears begin to take his part so much, 
They'll mar my counterfeiting." 

It is thus that Genius effects its noblest 
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triumphs, by identifying its actors witii its 
auditors. 

I have left myself very little space for dis- 
cussing the merits of the remaining worthies of 
this class. The Clown in "Twelfth Night'' should 
occupy a very considerable place in our esteem. 
He has less Poetry about his character than 
either of the two of whom we have just been 
speaking, but he is more of a 6011 mvant, and a 
man amongst men. Both Touchstone and the 
Fool in **Lear,'' seem in som^ measure to stand 
aloof from the other personages, and to have 
but few feelings and objects in common with 
them. They are "among them, but not of them." 
But the Clown in the Play before us, can sing a 
good Song, can take his share of a stoop of wme, 
can join in the laugh which he has not raised, 
and assist in the plot which others have pro- 
jected. There is "a laughing devil in the sneer" 
of Lear 8 Fool, and even Touchstone "smiles in 
bitterness,** but this jovial Clown has much more 
of mere flesh and blood in him : he approaches 
nearer to Falstaff than his brethren do. There 
seems to be nothing of pure malevolence in his 
wit. Even his share in the conspiracy against 
Malvolio, is undertaken simply for the love of 
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laughter, and without any desire to give real 
pain to the fantastical steward. Nay, he at 
length entertains sympathy for Malvolios perse- 
cutions, and endeavours to use his good offices 
in the steward's favour. His joining in the 
bitter laugh, and ironical compliments of his 
companions, when impeUed to it by the absur- 
dities of Malvolio, is the effect of long habit, and 
a naturally quick discernment of the ridiculous -, 
but he no more evinces thereby a want of sym- 
pathy and good nature, than did Hogarth when 
he used his pencil to depict the ludicrous expres- 
sion of the boy*s countenance whose head was 
broken at the Tavern. He is the most in- 
veterate punster of his tribe. Words with him 
are most ductile and phablcj he can twist them 
into any shape, and extort from them almost 
any meaning; he is a very despot over language; 
he pursues with unconquerable pertinacity the 
most innocent word in the vocabulary, and 
never parts with it till he has triumphed over 
its simphcity; indeed, as he describes himself, 
he is "not his mistress's fool, but her corrupter 
of words." 

These are the flower of the Clownish army; 
but there are numerous^ although inferior, wor- 
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thies behind. There is Pompey the Great, in 
"Measure for Measure;** and Costard, who finds 
out that remaneration is the Latin word ibr 
three farthings; and Launcelot (rohboy who was 
the subject of that memorable warfieure between 
the fiend and his conscience; and the SJkepkeri$ 
Son, in the **}f Interns Tale,** the new made gen- 
tleman, or rather, "the gentleman bom before 
his father.*' On the merits of these I have not 
time to descant : if not worthy to be compared 
with their brethren, whom I have noticed more 
at length, they are, nevertheless, fine creations 
in their way. They are imbued with the genius 
of Shakspeare : his "image and superscription" 
is upon them. There is, however, this dis- 
tinction between them and the others, that they 
seem rather to be qualified for the motley-coated 
uflice, than to have ever filled that station; and 
Costard, and the Shepherd's Soh, are not gratu- 
itous, but involuntary blunderers. Pompey Bum, 
however, is really a great man. His narration of 
the amours of Master Froth and Mistress Elbow, is 
irresistibly comic ; and the arguments by which 
he endeavours to convince Bamardine of the 
benefits of being hanged, are almost worthy of 
T<nichstone himself. 
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Such was England's, Nature's Shakspeare: — 

''Each change of maay-coIourM life he drew. 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new: 
Existence saw him spurn her hounded reign, 
And panting Time toil*d after him in vainl *' 

Shakspeare's contemporaries, since the publi- 
cation of Mr. Lambe's Specimens, and the 
Critical labours of Seward, Whalley, Colman, 
Weber, and Gifford, have begun to attract that 
portion of public attention to which they are 
entitled. Jonson*s character has also been 
successfully vindicated, by the last named gen- 
tleman, against the charge of malignity and 
envy towards Shakspeare; but I do not think 
that his Poetical merits are yet properly appre- 
ciated. I cannot consent that the palm of 
humour alone shall be given to him 5 while, in 
wit, feeling, pathos, and Poetical diction, he is 
to be sunk fathoms below Fletcher and Mas- 
singer. In the last particular, I think that he 
excels them both, and, indeed, all his contem- 
poraries, excepting Shakspeare. 

The strength of Jonson's style is undoubted; 
and therefore, his Critics have chosen to deny 
him the merits of elegance and gracefulness. 
The fact is, that in his Tragedies, and the me- 
trical parts of his Comedies, his versification is 
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peculiarly smooth and flowing; and the Songs 
and other Lyrical pieces^ which he has sprinkled 
over his dramas, are exquisitely elegant, and 
elaborated to the highest degree of polish. The 
celebrated Poems of "Drink to me only with 
thine eyes," and " Still to be neat, still to be 
drest/' sufficiently prove this assertion. I have 
already, in a former Lecture, given one of 
Jonson's Canzonets -, but I cannot refrain from 
also quoting the following beautiful Madrigal: — 

" Do bat look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love's world compriseth; 

Do bat look on her hair, it is bright 
As Lovers star when it riseth t 

Do but mark her forehead, smoother 

Than words that soothe her I 

And from her arch'd brow such a grace 

Sheds itself through the face. 

As alone there triumphs to the life, 

All the gain, all the good, of the elements* strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touch*d it? 

Have you mark'd but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutch* d it? 

Have you felt the wool of the beaver? 

Or the swan*s down, ever? 

Or have smelt o* the bud o* the briar? 

Or the nard i* the fire? 

Or have tasted the bag o* the bee, 

Oh! so whitel Ohl so softl OhI so sweet is shel'* 
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Catiline, his Conspiracy,** is a fine Tragedy; 
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ftdl of passionate and animated action^ but, at 
the same time, displajdng eloquent dialogue, 
powerful description, and a sweet yet vigorous 
versification 5 while the Characters are drawn, 
that of Cataline especially, with Shakspearean 
force and truth. The piece opens with the 
denunciation of Syllas -Ghost; after which Ca/t- 
line enters, brooding over his intended treason. 
The succeeding scene is very artfully contrived 
to let us into the characters of the leading Con- 
spirators, by the account which Catiline gives 
of them to Aurelia; and these characters are 
preserved, and acted up to, with uncommon 
skill, throughout the whole Drama. The im- 
precation pronounced by Catiline is fine, and 
contains a brief summary of his purpose and 
character: — 

" It is decreed! Nor Bhall thy fate, Oh Romel 
Resist my vow. Though hills were set on hills , 
And seas met seas, to guard thee, 1 would through: 
I*d plough up rocks, steep as the Alps, in dust; 
And lave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, 
fiut I would reach thy head, thy head, proud Cityl** 

The description of the morning on which the 
chief Conspirators meet together, in the fol- 
lowing scene, is highly poetical ; and, as it is 
remarked by Whalley, in strict accordance with 
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the character of the speaker, Lentulns, who has 
been before described, as addicted to supersti- 
tion, and a belief in omens. Jonson, like Shak- 
speare, does not indulge in extraneous descrip- 
tion ', everything in both these great Authors 
is characteristic and dramatic; and, in the 
present instance, the mind is finely prepared 
for the fearfully interesting subject on which 
the characters are about to debate, by this 
powerful description : — 

'* It is, methinks, a Morning full of Fate I 
She riseth slowly, as her sullen car 
Had all the weights of Sleep and Death hung at it. 
She is not rosy fingerM, but swollen black ! 
Her face is like a water tum*d to blood, 
And her sick head is bound about with clouds, 
As if she threaten* d night ere noon of day 1 
It does not look, as it would have a hail 
Or health wished in it, as on other moms.*' 

This, besides being short, and highly charac- 
teristic of the speaker, is connected with the busi- 
ness of the Play by the answer of Cethegus : — 

" Why, all the fitter, Lentulus ; our coming 
Is not for salutation, we have business.** 

The art and subtlety of Catiline s character is 
also finely developed in this scene -, for thou^ 
ambition is his ruhng passion, the gratification 
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that passion depends upon his assuming the 
[)earance of subserviency to his coadjutors -, 
i he tells them^ — 

*' I am shadow 
To honour' d Lentulus and Cethegus herCt 
Who are the heirs of Mars.*' 

d he is diligent in applauding, and coinciding 
:h, all their suggestions. Afterwards, how- 
^r, when his power is consummated, in his 
iress to his soldiers, and in his conduct 
ring the battle, he takes a loftier tone, and 
s "as one having authority." This is human 
ture, and is beautifully and truly illustrated 
the Poet. My limits will, of course, not 
9w me to adduce many specimens of the 
unatic skill of Jonson, which cannot be shewn 
passages, or even by the whole scenes. For 
8, 1 must refer to the Plays themselves j the 
38ent object being merely to prove, that Jon- 
1 excelled in the lighter graces and elegancies 
Poetry 5 that he could describe powerfully 5 
d that his versification, instead of being 
j^d and lame, is constructed upon the truest 
nciples of harmony. The following is ani- 
ited and striking : — 
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'' Slaughter boMMwitrcets, and stretchM himeelf 
To seem more^jri|h|i|. whilst to his stained thighs, 
The gore he dre^* iew'd up, and carried down 
Whole heaps of limbs and bodies through his arch ; 
No age was spared, no sex, nay, no degree ; 
Not infants in the porch of life were free. 
The sick, the old, that could not hope a day 
Longer by Nature's bounty, not let stay : 
Virgins and widows, matrons, pregnant wives, 
AU died !— 

The rugged Charon fainted. 
And askM a navy, rather than a boat, 
To ferry over the sad world that came. 
The maws and dens of beasts could not receive 
The bodies that those souls were frighted from ) 
And e*en the graves were fill'd with men yet living. 
Whose flight and fear had mixM them with the dead.* 

The speech of Petreius, in the closing scet 
of this fine Tragedy, is, perhaps, somewhat tc 
long for our purpose 3 but it is so full of nob] 
and sublime images, gives so striking a pictui 
of the chief personage of the Drama, and is £ 
characteristic of the strength and beauty of tl 
Author 8 style, that I cannot persuade myse 
to mutilate it : — 

** The straits and needs of Catiline being such, 
That he must fight with one of the two armies 
That then had near enclosed him, it pleased Fate 
To make us th* object of his desperate choice, 
Wherein the danger almost poised the honour : 
And as he rose, the day grew black with him, 
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And Fate descended nearer to the earth, 
As if she meant to hide the name of things 
Under her wings, and make the world her quarry. 
At this we roused, lest one small minute's stay- 
Had left it to be enquired, what Rome was ; 
And, as we ought, arm'd in the confidence 
Of our great cause, in form of battle stood : 
Whilst Catiline came on, not with the face 
Of any man, but of a public ruin : 
His countenance was a civil war itself; 
And all his host had standing in their looks 
The paleness of the death that was to come. 
Yet cried they out like vultures, and urged on, 
As though they would precipitate our fates : 
Nor stayM we longer for them ; but himself 
Struck the first stroke, and with it fled a life ; 
Which cut, it seem'd a narrow neck of land 
Had broke between two mighty seas, and either 
Flow'd into other ; for so did the slaughter ; 
And whirr d about, as when two violent tides 
Meet, and not yield. The Furies stood on hills, 
Circling the place, and trembling to see men 
Do more than they ; whilst Piety left the field. 
Grieved for that side, that in so bad a cause 
They knew not what a crime their valour was. 
The Sun stood still, and was, behind a cloud 
The battle made, seen sweating to drive up 
His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward : 
And now had fierce Enyo, like a flame. 
Consumed all it could reach, and then itself, 
Had not the fortune of the Commonwealth 
Come, Pallas-tike, to every Roman thought, 
Which Catiline seeing, and that now his troops 
Covered that earth they'd fought on with their trunks, 
Ambitious of great fame to crown his ill, 
Collected all his fury, and ran in. 
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ArmM with a glory high as his despair, 
Into our hattle, like a Lybian lion, 
Upon his hunters ; scornful of our weapons. 
Careless of wounds, plucking down lives about him, 
Till he had circled in himself with death ; 
Then he fell too, t* embrace it where it la?. 
And as in that rebellion 'gainst the gods, 
Minenra holding forth Medusa's head, 
One of the giant brethren felt himself 
Grow marble at the killing sight, and now. 
Almost made stone, began t* enquire what flint. 
What rock, it was that crept through all his limbs. 
And ere he could think more, was that he fear'd ; 
So Catiline, at the sight of Rome, in us 
Became his tomb : yet did his look retain 
Some of his fierceness, and his hands still moved. 
As if he labour' d yet to grasp the state 
With those rebellious parts." 

It would be difficult to find, in the whole 
range of English Poetry, a more magnificent 
description than this. The images are of a 
grandeur and sublimity correspondent with the 
subject 5 yet, excepting perhaps that of the 
horses of the Sun being frightened at the noise 
of the battle, which is certainly somewhat too 
violent, they do not degenerate into turgidity 
and bombast. It is, however, more Epic than 
Dramatic) and if the action had been repre- 
sented, instead of being described, it would 
certainly have a more powerful effect upon the 
audience. For the honour of the Poet, we 
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should add^ that, much as he borrowed from 
the classics, this speech is original. 

I have quoted so largely from " Catiline,*' that 
I have not space for extracts from the rest 
of our Author*s Dramas. The most poetical 
among them are ^' Sefanus" ^' Cynthia's Revels,'* 
the " Poetaster,** and the fine fragments of the 
" Sad Shepherd;* and "MorHmers Fall.** 

But Jonson*s fame rests principally upon his 
Comic powers. The great characteristic feature 
of his Comic genius is humour, an ingredient 
which seems to be entirely lost sight of in the 
composition of modem Comedies -, the best, and 
most successful of which, are remarkable only 
for wit. Brilliancy of dialogue, and smartness 
of repartee, excellent things as they are, are but 
poor substitutes for character, action, and hu- 
man nature. In the composition of a perfect 
Comedy, wit and humour must be united. 
Jonson had infinite humour, without much 
wit. Congreve, on the contrary, had wit in 
abundance, with very little, if any, humour. 
Sir Joseph Wittol and Captain Bluff may seem 
exceptions to this remark -, but the former 
appears to me to be not humourous, but fan- 
tastic and unnatural ; and the latter is a com- 
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pound plagiarisni from Bessus and the Two 
Swordsmen of Beaumont and Fletcher. Con- 
greve's most humourous Play is '* L^ove for 
Love;'* the most witty of Jonson's is, perhaps, 
" Volpone, or the Fox,*' which is the most per- 
fect of all his works. The next in merit are 
"Epicene, or the Silent Woman,** the "Alchemist," 
and "Every Man in his Humour,** 

Jonson's style had few imitators, while that 
of his illustrious rival, Shakspeare, formed the 
taste, and fixed the literary character, of his 
country. The best pupil of the Jonsonian 
School was Cartwright, of whom Jonson was 
very proud, and used to call him his son ; and 
I give an extract from the " Royal Slave,** to 
prove the truth of the old bard's assertion. 

My son Cart>^Tight writes like a man :" — 

** If they are Gods, Pity's a banqaet to them. 
Whene'er the ianoceiit and virtaous 
Do escape death, then is their festival : 
Nectar ne'er flows more largely than when blood's 
Not spilt that should be saved. D'ye think the smoke 
Of human entrails is a steam that can 
Delight the Deities ? Whoe'er did bum 
The Temple to the honour of the Architect ? 
Or break the tablet in the Painter's praise ? 
'Tis Mercy is the sacrifice they like." 

I have entered thus largely upon the merits 
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of Jonson^ because I know that^ although much 
talked of^ he is little read. He has the reputa- 
tion of being a humourous^ but a rough and 
unpolished writer; exhibiting a rude strength 
in his Comic scenes, but without the feeling, 
elegance, or power necessary for a Tragic, or 
Poetical Author. How true such opinions are, 
my quotations have sufficiently shewn; and for 
the number and length of those quotations, I 
need make no apology -, for they are, indeed. 



"No weak efforts of a modem pen, 
But the strong touches of immortal Ben." 
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LECTURE IV. 

DRAMATIC POETRY CONTINUED. 

Beaumont and Fletcher: — Massing^r: — Ford: — Webster : 
— Effects of the Civil War upon Dramatic Literature:— 
Milton^ Dryden, Otway, Lee, Rowe, and Young:" 
Brilliancy and Licentiousness of the new School of 
Comedy : — Congreve, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh : — 
Jeremy Collier: — Sentimental Comedy: — Sir Richard 
Steele : — Goldsmith : — Cumberland : — The German 
School: — Sheridan: — Present State of the Drama. 

My last Lecture attempted a Critical Review of 
the splendid Dramatic talents of Shakspeare 
and Jonson -, I now proceed to notice some of 
their gifted Contemporaries. To Beaumont and 
Fletcher, we are indebted for many admirable 
scenes of wit and humour; and much lofty, 
eloquent, and affecting Poetry. Their powers, — 
I speak of them jointly, for all attempts to dis- 
tinguish their productions have ended but m 
vain conjecture, — their powers were of a very 
high order; but not, however, as some of their 
admirers assert, to be compared with those of 
Shakspeare. They skimmed the surface of life 
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and painted some of the lighter feelings and 
passions, with much ability : but they could not 
sound the depths of human nature like Shak- 
speare. When they venture into the higher 
regions of passion, they shew great fancy and 
elegance, but nothing more. The madness of 
the Goalers daughter, in that part of the "7\vo 
Noble Kinsmen,** which is ascribed to Fletcher, 
is prettily managed 5 but compare it with that 
of Ophelia, or Lear, — the comparison with the 
latter has been challenged, — and how infinite is 
the difference! the first is not without the 
graces of Poetry, but the latter are compounded 
of the elements of human nature. There is^ 
however, great beauty in the following passage 
from the "Queen 0/ Corinth:** — 

"Wherefore sits 
My Phoebe shadow'd in a sable cload? 
Those pearly drops which thou lett'st fall likje beads, 
Numbering on them thy vestal orisons, 
Alas! are spent in vain; I love thee still. 
In midst of all these showers thou sweetlier scent' st 
Like a green meadow on an April day, 
In which the Sun and west wind play together. 
Striving to catch and drink the pearly drops.'' 

Their use of imagery, drawn from external 
nature, is in general pectdiarly happy : the pas- 
sage which I have just quoted is an instance 
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of this^ and that which follows is still more 
striking : — 

"1. Of all the Flowers, methinks the Rose is best. 

2. Why, gentle Madam? 

1. It is the very emblem of a maid; 

For when the west wmd courts her gently, 

How modestly she blows, and paints the Sun 

With her chaste blushes I When the north wind comes 

near her, 
Rude and impatient, then, like Chastity, 
She locks her beauties in her bud again, 
And leaves him to base briars." 

Shakspeare is reported to have joined in the 
composition of the " T\co Noble Kinsmen,** from 
which this passage is taken -, and from the ex- 
treme beauty and delicacy of the simile, I am 
half inclined to ascribe it to him. Again, hov 
exquisitely simple and natural is the fallowing 
image ! — 

'' Though I have lost my fortune, and lost you. 
For a worthy Father, yet I will not lose 
My former virtue ; my integrity 
Shall not forsake me : But, as the wild ivy 
Spreads and thrives better in some piteous ruin 
Of tower, or defaced temple, than it does 
Planted by a new building; so shall I, 
Make my adversity my instrument 
To wind me up into a fall content.*' 

The public are much better acquainted witll 
the writings of Massinger than with those of 
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)8t of his contemporaries; for which dis- 
iction he is mainly indebted to the admirable 
inner in which he has been edited by Mr. 
fford, and to the circumstance of some of his 
eiys having been illustrated on the Stage by 
s talents of a popular actor. I cannot, bow- 
er, quite agree with Mr. Gifford, when he 
iks this Author immediately after Shak- 
eare. He certainly yields in versatility of 
ent to Beaumont and Fletcher, whose comic 
lius was very great; and in feeling and 
tnre, I by no means think his Tragedies 
lal to their' s, or to Ford's, or Webster's, 
issinger excelled in working up a single 
!ne forcibly and effectively, rather than in 
Jiaging his plots skilfully, or in delineating 
iracters faithfully and naturally. His catas- 
phes are sometimes brought about in a very 
probable and unnatural manner; as in the 
ondbMn," where the insurrection of the slaves 
fuelled by their masters merely shaking their 
ip6 at them ; and in "A New Way to pay Old 
bts,'* where Overreach, about to murder his 
ighter, suddenly drops his weapon, and says, 
ome undone widow sits upon my arm, and 
es away the use oft." I am aware that the 

l2 
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first incident is said to be an historical fiiict; 
but even if it be so, it is not a probable and 
effective incident in a Drama. ''Le vrai n est 
pas toujours le vraisemblable/* His characters 
are certainly drawn with amazing power, es- 
pecially those in which the blacker passions are 
depicted -, but they are generally out of nature. 
At least he wanted the art of shading his pic- 
tures; he gives us nothing but the prominent 
features, while we miss all the delicate tints of 
the background. 

With all these drawbacks, the genius of Mas- 
singer is unquestionably great. The sweetness 
and purity of his style were not surpassed even 
in his own days. His choice and management 
of imagery are generally very happy j excepting 
that he is apt to pursue a favourite idea too 
long. His descriptive powers were also very 
considerable ; the clearness and distinctness 
with which he places objects before our eyes, 
might furnish models for a Painter. In single 
scenes too, as I before observed, his genius is 
great and original. The battle between the 
Father and Son in the " Unnatural Combat,*' 
and the dreadful parley which precedes it, U« 
as powerfully expressed as they are imagined« 
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Indeed, the genius of Massinger is, perhaps, 
more conspicuous in this Play, with all its 
faults, than in any other. The character of 
Old Malefort, although possessing all the de- 
fects which I have pointed out, is a masterly 
delineation, and ably sustained. Like Ford's 
Giovanni, he is the victim of a guilty passion; 
but instead of an enthusiastic, romantic, and 
accomplished scholar, we have here a veteran 
warrior, and the perpetrator of many crimes. 
The flash of lightning by which he is destroyed 
is another of Massinger*s violent catastrophes ; 
but it is much finer and more effective in this 
Play than in some others, as it seems to bar-* 
monise with the tremendous tone of the whole 
picture. 

I have not space to enter into a detailed 
review of the merits of the whole of Shak* 
8peare*s contemporaries. Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and Massinger, have perhaps 
fewer faults than most of them ; but there 
are others by whose excellencies they are 
rivalled, and sometimes even surpassed. Ford 
is the Poet of domestic life ; the lord and ruler 
of our sighs and tears. No where, not even in 
the pages of Shakspeare himself^ is there to be 
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found any thing more deeply pathetic^ or more 
intensely affecting, than some scenes in the 
" Broken Heart;' and the " Brother and Sisterr 
But his " web is of a mingled yam." He de- 
lighted too much in violent situations, and 
shocking catastrophes ^ and his style is too 
bald and unornamented. He cannot shower 
the sweet flowers of fancy over the grave; or 
hide the horrors of his scenes of blood under 
the bewitching mantle of Poetry. This is the 
grand secret with which Shakspeare was so 
well acquainted. We weep and tremble over 
the scenes of Ford; but we feel a disinclina- 
tion to take up the volume again, and undergo 
the same harrowing and unmitigated sensations. 
In Shakspeare, though we tremble as we read, 
we still cling to his pages with thrilling interest 
and unabated delight, and recur to them with 
feelings of increased admiration. 

The same objections will apply to the Dramas 
of Webster; but his fancy had a far bolder 
wing than that of Ford, and he, therefore, in 
that particular, approaches near to the standard 
of Shakspeare. This Author, with whose name 
and works few persons are very familiar, cli- 
joyed a great and a deserved reputation among 
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his contemporaries 5 and be will^ doubtless, yet 
emerge from the temporary oblivion in wbicb 
tbe forgetful generations who succeeded him 
have allowed him to sink. Ford, of whom I 
have just been speaking, says, — 

" Crown him a Poet, whom nor Greece nor Rome 
Transcend ;" 

and Middleton, another distinguished Drama- 
tic contemporary, speaking of his Tragedy, the 
*' Duchess of Malfy,'* says — 

" Thy Monument is raised in thy life time, 
Each Man is his own marble. 
Thy Epitaph only the title be. 
Write Ducheti I that will fetch a tear for thee." 

The Tragedy here mentioned is certainly one of 
the most extraordinary compositions in our 
language. With many faults, and many extra- 
vagances, it yet evinces so much sterling merit, 
such a vivid Poetic fancy, and such power in 
moving terror and pity, that I know very few 
Dramatic pieces which are entitled to rank 
above it. Two similes will sufficiently shew 
the originality and beauty of Webster's ima- 
gery. The first illustrates the ingratitude dis- 
played to a faithful servant^ who continued 
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attached to his master during his fallen for* 
tunes : — 

" Oh ! th' inconstant, 
And rotten ground of service ! Yon may see 
'Tis e'en like one, that on a Winter's night 
Takes a long slumber o'er a dying fire, 
As loath to part from't; yet parts thence more cold. 
Than when he first sat down." 

The second is contained in the followiiig 
lines : — 

** An honest Statesman to a Prince 
Is like a cedar planted by a spring : 
The spring bathes the tree*s roots, the grateful tree 
Rewards it with the shadow.'' 

Chapman, Middleton, Heywood^ Dekker, and 
Toumeur, occupy honourahle stations in what 
may he called the School of Shakspeare; and 
Shirley gracefully closes the list^ not as one of 
the greatest, hut as the last, of an illustrious 
phalanx, who disappeared, and left their ranks 
to he occupied by a body, to whom they bore 
no more resemblance than did the Titans who 
assaulted Olympus, to 

''That small infantry 
Warr*d on by cranes/' 

We have now traced the history, and entered 
into a brief review of the merits of Dramatic 
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Literature in England, previous to the Resto* 
ration^ wc have seen its faint and imperfect 
dawn, in the authors of " Gorboduc,'* and " Gam- 
mer Gurtons Needle;' its morning light of rich 
promise, in Peele, Lily, and Marlowe; and its 
full meridian of power and splendour, in Shak- 
speare and his contemporaries. We have now 
the less gratifying, but not less imperative duty, 
of the Historian and Critic, to perform ; to nar- 
rate its degradation and debasement; its decline 
and fall : to watch its downward course from the 
noontide glory in which we have recently con- 
templated it, until we find it in the present day 
sunk, apparently for ever, into deepest night. 
Alas ! that the National Theatres, where de- 
lighted and applauding audiences have listened 
to the music of Shakspeare, Fletcher, and Jon- 
son, shoidd be converted into booths for cattle, 
or puppet-boxes for Punch; that the boards 
which Garrick trod should be disgraced by 
hoofs ; and that the natural emotions of **Lear'* 
and "Hamlet** should be no longer attractive, 
unless aided by the contortions of Apes, and 
the mummeries of Pantomime. 

The deposition and death of Charles the First, 
as we have already had occasion to remark. 
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were events which, however advantageous they 
may have proved to the liberties of the Nation, 
were death blows to Poetry and the Arts. 
When Charles ascended the throne, above a 
century had elapsed since the civil commo- 
tions of the nation had been quieted by the 
accession of the house of Tudor j and the ec- 
clesiastical persecutions of Henry, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, had subsided into something like 
religious toleration, if not religious liberty. 
Charles the First, if the incidents of his reign 
had not turned out so disastrous, bid fair to 
have proved to England, what Francis the 
First had been to France — the encourager of 
the Arts J the munificent patron of their Pro- 
fessors 'j and an example in the highest statioii 
in the realm, of good taste and mental acquire- 
ment, — which would have been very generally 
imitated by all who looked up to the Throne 
as the fountain of emolument and honour. 

The triumph of the Puritans effected a sad 
revolution in these matters. The days of Jack 
Cade seemed to have returned, when a man was 
hanged for being able to write his own name, 
instead of having a mark to himself like an 
honest plain-dealing citizen $ and when the 
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nobility were proscribed as national enemies, 
because, as it was said, tbey thought it scorn 
to go in leathern aprons. Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, and Poetry, but above all Dramatic 
Poetry, were anathematised as infamous and 
abominable^ and even Milton considered it 
necessary to excuse himself to his sect, for 
writing the fine Tragedy of " Sampson Agonistes,** 
by citing the authority of St. Paul, who thought 
it not unworthy of him to insert a verse of 
Euripides, the great Tragic writer of Greece, 
into the Holy Scriptures: — I Corinthians, 15th 
chapter, 33rd verse, "Be not deceived 5 evil 
communications corrupt good manners.'* 

Milton, as a Dramatist, is the connecting 
link between the writers who flourished before 
and after the Restoration 3 not that he has much 
in common with either, but because (of his two 
Dramas) " Comus** was written before, and 
"Sampson Agonistes'' after, that period j and 
they are each characteristic of the writer at the 
different periods in which they were written. 
The first has all the buoyancy and vivacity of 
youth; is full of the high aspirings, the splen- 
did imaginings, the outpourings of a Poetical 
spirit, before it was soured by disappointment 
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or fevered by Criticism, or embittered by poli- 
tical or polemical controversy. The second is 
as strongly characteristic of its Author when 
*' fallen \)n evil days, and evil tongues ; with 
darkness and with dangers compassed round.*' 
The utmost severity of thought and diction is 
observable in this Drama. There are no vaga- 
ries of fancy 5 no symptoms of an unbridled 
imagination. In thought, expression, senti- 
ment, it is Greek, attic Greek j tinged, how- 
ever, with that solemn and unearthly character, 
which it derived from the Sacred nature of its 
subject. Both Dramas are worthy of the Au- 
thor of " Paradise Lost,'* It is true that they 
are not structures of the same vastness and 
magnificence, but they bear evident traces of 
the master-mind of the same surpassing Archi- 
tect; they are designed with the same consum- 
mate taste and judgment 5 and are constructed 
of the same costly, and superb, and imi>erish- 
able materials. 

The Restoration varied only the nature of the 
poison with which the public taste was infected. 
The sour manners and fanatical feelings of the 
Puritans, were exchanged for the licentiousness 
and frivolity of a depraved and dissipated Court* 
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The Monarch, who had been so long a dependant 
on the bounty of Louis the Fourteenth, brought 
with him to England a taste for French vices, 
and introduced into the Court of St. James's all 
the profligacy, without the refinement, of the 
Tuilleries. The English Stage, in like manner, 
soon became a bad copy of the French) and 
Comeille, Racine, and Crevillon, are the literary 
parents of Dryden, Addison, Rowe, and Young. 
Dryden's Tragedies have some redeeming pas- 
sages, but as a whole are essentially and utterly 
bad. For character, passion, action, or interest, 
we search through them in vain. Their Author, 
indeed, confessed his own conviction that his 
powers were not adapted for Dramatic writing, 
and states that he had meditated the production 
of an Epic Poem, but that the taste of the age 
afforded him no encouragement for such a task. 

** Dryden in immortal gtrain, 
Had raised the Table Round again. 
Bat that a ribald King and Court, 
Bade him toil on to make them sport : 
Demanding for their niggard pay, 
Fit for their souls, a looser lay, 
Licentious Satire, Song, and Play.'* 

Otway is a writer of a very different stamp; 
and, as a Dramatist, of a far higher order ^ still 
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the plague-spots of the age are upon him, and we 
find licentiousness in his Comic, and bomhast 
and turbidity in his Tragic, scenes. But in the 
latter, where he does not attempt to bb sublime, 
when he confines himself to his own element, 
the pathetic, I know of no writer who can pro- 
duce effects more powerful than his. The re- 
ception of his " Venice Preserved,*' and ''OrphoH,** 
on the Stage, when supported by histrionic talent 
at all commensurate to their merits, is the most 
triimiphant attestation of his powers that can 
be imagined. Mirth may be forced; rapture 
may be affected; but tears are unequivocal 
evidences of the intensity and genuineness of 
the feeling which they express. Otway is not 
remarkable either for skilfulness in the con- 
struction of his plots, or truth and force in the 
delineation of his characters. The plot of the 
" Orphan* is as clumsy as it is indelicate; and 
that of " Venice Preserved'* full of glaring impro- 
babilities. Of his characters, Pierre is the only 
one which shews any thing like the finish of the 
master. The best of the others are but sketches. 
Jaffier, as intended by the Author, is the like- 
ness of a person of naturally virtuous disposi- 
tion driven, by the uncontrollable influence of 
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oppression and misfortune^ to deeds of despe- 
ration and crime. But Jaffier, as delineated, 
is incapable of exciting any feeling but of un- 
mixed contempt. His affection is puerile and 
drivelling ; his friendship, perfidy and treachery ; 
and what is intended to represent his return to 
the principles of honour and virtue, is but the 
craven misgivings of pusillanimity and fear. 

The beauty and delicacy of Otway*s imagery 
will be seen in the following example, which is, 
however, almost too trite for quotation : — 

'* Yon took her up a little tender flower, 
Just sprouted on a bank, which the next frost 
Had nipt, and with a careful, loving hand, 
Transplanted her into your own fair garden. 
Where the Sun always shines. There long she flourishM ; 
Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye ; 
Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 
Cropt this fair rose, and rifled all its sweetness, 
Then threw it like a loathsome weed away." 

That his descriptive powers were also of a high 
order, one instance will suffice to prove : — 

*' Through a close lane as I pursued my journey. 
And meditated on my last night's vision, 
I spied a wither'd hag, with age grown double. 
Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to herself ; 
Her eyes with scalding rheum were gall'd and red. 
Cold Palsy shook her head, her hands seem'd wither'd. 
And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapt 
The tatter'd remnant of an old striped hanging, 
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Which served to keep her carcass from the cold ; 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely patch'd 
With different colourM rags, black, red, white, yellow, 
And seem'd to speak variety of wretchedness.** 

The minute and powerful detail of this picture 
would sustain a comparison with the most cele- 
brated efforts of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 

Nathaniel Lee's Dramas are full of faults — 
faults of the least venial nature -, but they are 
evidently the productions of a man of genius, 
and do not betray a single indication of im- 
becility or dulness. Their characteristics are 
summed up in a saying of his own. When the 
unfortunate Author was confined in a' straight 
waistcoat in Bedlam, a scribbler who went to 
visit him, had the cruelty to jeer at his dread- 
ful malady^ by observing that it was an easy 
thing to write like a madman: — "No,'* said 
Lee, "it is not an easy thing to write like a 
madman; but it is very easy to write like a 
fool." 

Lee's scenes have nothing of the fool, but 
much of the madman in them. They are full 
of strong and violent effort j sometimes well 
and powerfully directed, but often falling short 
of the object at which it aims. There are pas- 
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sages in Lee^s "Alexander,*' in bis "Theodosius,'' 
and in his portion of " (Edipus' — which he wrote 
in conjunction with Dryden — ^which are not un- 
'worthy of the brightest names in our dramatic 
annals. Occasionally^ too, he could touch a 
softer note, and waken the tenderest and most 
pleasing emotions. The following lines on the 
Nightingale are full of sweetness and pathos : — 

** Thus in some poplar shade the Nightingale, 
With piercing moans, does her lost young hewail ; 
Which the rough hind, obsenring as they lay 
Warm in their downy nest, had stolen away : 
Bat she ia moomful sounds does still complain. 
Sings all the night, though all her songs are vain, 
And still renews her miserable strain.'* 

John Crowne was an Author of much repute 
at the period in which be wrote, but, after a 
careful examination of his writings, I have 
found very little which is worth remembering. 
I have heard of a French work, which consisted 
of the witticisms of persons who never said more 
than one good thing in their lives. I have not 
found many more in the works of John Crowne, 
but one is so good that I cannot resist the quo- 
tation of it : — 

" Thy wit, thy valour, and thy delicate form. 
Were mighty faults which the world could n3t pardon. 

M 
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No wonder the vile envy of the base 
Pursued thee» when the noble could not bear tfaee: 
They cursed thee, as Negroes curse the Sun, 
Because thy shining glories blacken'd them." 

Of the remaining Tragedians of this School, 
Rowe, Hughes^ Aaron Hill, Phillips, and Young, 
the first and the last only are worthy of our 
attention. Rowe, though deeply infected with 
the false French taste which was then fashion- 
able, was not unacquainted with tlie early Eng- 
lish writers, and some beneficial effects from this 
acquaintance are visible in all his Dramas. Per- 
haps his versification is the best part about him; 
and his blank verse has a flow and an easy 
sweetness, which are advantageously contrasted 
to the tumidity of Dryden, and the feebleness 
of Otway. His ^* Jane Shore,'' in which he pro- 
fessedly imitated Shakspeare, and his "Fair 
Penitent,'* which is an audacious plagiarism 
from Massinger, are the best of his produc- 
tions. Although they do not speak much for 
his originality, they are creditable to his taste ; 
and prove, I think, that it was no defect in his 
own judgment, but a compliance with the popu- 
lar opinion, that led him to French models for 
the general cast and character of his works. 

Young's Tragedies of the "Revenge,'* " Bu- 
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«tm," and "The Brothers^" are evidently pro- 
ductions of no ordinary mind. For high and 
eloquent declamation, they equal anything 
which the French School has produced, either 
in its native soil, or in our imitative country. 
Though the first is the only one of these three 
Tragedies which keeps possession of the Stage, 
yet "Busiris** appears to me to possess the most 
merit. The principal character is drawn with 
as much force and decision as Zanga, but has 
more of real human nature in its composition. 
Zatga is a fine Poetical study 3 the grandeur of 
the conception and the power of the execution 
are equal, but it has not much of truth or Na- 
ture in its composition. Compare it with the 
logo of Shakspeare, of which it is evidently a 
copy, and it is like comparing a lay figure with 
a statue. One is a fitting vehicle to convey to 
us the drapery of the Poet's fancy, and the folds 
and forms in which he chooses to array it; but 
the other has the truth and power of Nature 
stamped upon every limb. 

But it is not in the Tragedy of this period 
that we are to look for the Dramatic Grenius 
of England. She had taken refuge in the arms 
oi Comedy. A race of briUiant, but profligate 
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Wits arose, whose powers are only eclipsed by 
those of the worthies of the Elizabethan age : 
Wycherley, Farquhar, Sedley, Etherege, Durfey, 
CentlivTC, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Hoadley, Gibber, 
and Gay, are names, of which, notwithstanding 
their blemishes, our Nation cannot, and oogbt 
not to be otherwise than proud. The Dramas 
of the ages of Elizabeth and Charles are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other, both in their 
excellences and their defects. The first are all 
Nature, but Nature in her sweetest, truest, and 
most graceful forms ; the second are all Art, 
but Art in her most polished, pleasing, and 
elegant costumes. The first painted passions ; 
the second, manners : the first lead us through 
the mazes of the human heart; the second 
make us acquainted with the modes of human 
society. In the first, we find geography, chro- 
nology, and propriety of costume and manners 
set at defiance. In the second, we find unity of 
character, and natural sentiment and passion, 
treated with equal indifference. If Shakspeare 
can unlock the secrets of the human heart, he 
cares not to shipwreck a vessel on the coast of 
Bohemia, or to make Pandarus of Troy talk about 
Winchester geese. If Congreve can dazzle by 
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his brilliant dialogue, and his smart repartee, 
he does not shrink from putting the most 
splendid wit into the mouths of his fools, and 
exhibiting characters who are sunk in the depths 
of disaster^ full of sprightliness and merriment. 
Shakspeare makes us forget the Author 3 Con- 
greve makes us think of no one else. We rise 
from the scenes of the first, overwhelmed with 
the sorrows of Hamlet, or of Othello, or of Lear, 
Wc close the pages of the second, charmed with 
the wit, the sprightliness, and the vivacity of 
Congreve. 

I have chosen Congreve as the champion and 
exemplar of the second School, because he is 
in many particulars the most eminent Scholar 
which it has produced. Wit was its grand 
distinguishing feature, and Congreve was one 
of the wittiest writers that, perhaps, any age 
or nation has given birth to. But the Dramatist 
has to paint character 3 and he who has only one 
oolonr in which to dip his pencil. Wit, cannot 
produce a true, a natural, or even a permanently 
pleasing picture. We may gaze upon the Sun 
till we see nothing but darkling motes -, and so 
Congreve* s scenes fatigue us by their very bril- 
liancy. All his characters are like himself^ 
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witty. They are, if I may borrow an image 
from the Hindoo Mythology, all Avaters of 
the Author J they have no individoality, no 
specific likeness. What Churchill said of Quin 
as an actor, may be applied to Ck)ngreye as a 
writer : — 

" Self still like oil upon the surfoce play'd, 
And marr'd th' impression that the Author made.** 

Still, as pictures of manners and society, the 
writings of Congreve, and his contemporaries, 
and immediate predecessors, are invaluable. 
They have made the age of furbelows and 
brocade, shoe-buckles and hoop-petticoats, live 
for ever. They have rendered the Parks classic 
ground. They have made the very air there, 
redolent of wit and pleasantry. Rotten-Row, 
the Mulberry- Walk, and the Mall, are as im- 
mortal as the plains of Troy, or the fields of 
Marathon. Every walk, every turning, is peo- 
pled with the gay creations of Congreve, of 
Farquhar, and of Vanbrugh. We expect to 
see Sir Fopling Flutter, or Sir Harry WUdnr 
on every bench. We hear the gay laugh of 
Clarinda on every breeze; and the stately figures 
of Millamont, and Belinda, and Clarissa, glide past 
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tiie mind's eye as youthfiil and as bewitching 
as ever. 

Ck)ngreve had, I think, high Tragic powers, if 
he had chosen to exert them, and to give them 
their full and natural play. When he wrote the 
"Mourning Bride'* he thought it necessary to 
mount himself upon stilts : - I do not, therefore, 
refer to that Play, when I allude to him as a 
Tragedian. But there are touches of pathos, 
and even of sublimity, in some of his Comic 
scenes, which show the hand of a master. 
The destitute condition of Valentine in " Love 
/or Love,'' is strongly, and even powerfiilly 
painted; and the characters of Maskwell, and 
of Lord and Lady Touchwood, in the " Way of 
the World,'' are full of the Poetry of passion, 
and of interest. The serious scenes in Yan- 
bnigh*8 ** Provoked Husband'' have been much 
admired, but they are nothing in comparison 
with those in which these characters appear; 
and set off as they are, by the broad Comedy, 
and almost Farce, of Lord Frisk, Brisk, and Lady 
PUamt, they produce an effect which reminds 
OS, "not to speak it profanely,** of that pro- 
duced by the juxtaposition of the Fool and Lear, 

Farquhar has not the wit of Congreve, but 
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he has more humour 3 and is^ on the whole, a 
far better Dramatist. His Plots are not so 
elaborately constructed, but they have more 
vitality in them; they are brought about in 
a more natural manner; and the Characters 
contribute more to their developement. The 
observations which I have made on the want 
of individuality, and specific likeness of cha- 
racter, will api)ly less to the scenes of Farquhar 
than to those of any of his contemporaries. 
His characters are often drawn improbably, 
and out of nature, but still they are active 
personages and agents in the Drama, which 
cannot be very often said of Congreve. He 
also ])ossesses much genuine humour, aa his 
characters of Sir Harry JFildair, Beau CUncher^ 
and Serjeant Kite, sufficiently shew. Farquhar 
has more of the kindly spirit of the old Eng- 
lish Dramatists about him, than any writer of 
his times: and is a less bitter Satirist than 
either Congreve, Wycherley, or Vanbmgfa. 
His arrows are bright and keen, while those 
of his contemporaries are poisoned j Farquhar 
makes the sides ache, but Vanbrugh makes 
the heart ache also. 
The last-mentioned author is as appallmg a 
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satirist as Swift. His pictures of human nature 
are hideously like; they are true to the very 
wrinkle. Swift said that he hated the Ourang- 
Outang, because it was so hke us; and so we 
may say of Vaubrugh's delineations of cha- 
racter. All the vices of humanity are trea- 
sured up in them; yet they are not natural 
delineations. They are the bad parts of hu- 
man nature picked out and separated from 
those redeeming qualities, which scarcely the 
vilest of mankind is without. Such writers 
as Vanbrugh and Swift do not use the vices 
and follies of mankind for the purpose of in- 
struction or amusement, but stand aloof from 
humanity, like the Mephistophiles of Groethe, and 
make its weaknessess and its crimes the objects 
of their fiend-like derision. 

Congreve, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh occupy 
the foremost places in that School of Comedy 
which flourished in England, from the days of 
Charles the Second to those of Anne. I have 
endeavoured, briefly and succinctly, to sum up 
their merits and defects. They were certainly 
vastly inferior to the Dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan age, but they were at least as much 
superior to any School which has succeeded 
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them. The Elizabethan writers possessed great 
advantages from the character of the times in 
which they lived. They revelled in the holiday 
of intellect J in the sweet Spring morning of wit 
and genius^ which dawned upon the world after 
the long and gothic darkness of the middle ages. 
The genius of a Shakspeare cannot be expected 
to revisit us, until after the concurrence of cir- 
cumstances similar to those by which the age in 
which he existed was preceded. Like the dew 
of the early morning, darkness and gloom must 
once more envelope the earth, before we can 
gaze upon its like again. 

The attack of Jeremy Collier upon the pro- 
fligacy and licentiousness of the Stage, although 
its effects were not immediately felt, ultimately 
proved the destruction of this School of Comedy. 
Congrevc confessed his faulty and Vanbrugh and 
Cibber wrote the " Provoked Husband,** of which 
the tendency is unexceptionable, as an expiation 
for the immorality of their former writings. 

This production may be said to have given 
rise to Sentimental Comedy ; the most mere- 
tricious and contemptible of all the demons of 
dullness which ever possessed the Stage. I do 
not, of course, mean to apply this censure to 
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the very elegant Comedy I have just men- 
tioned, and from which I have considered the 
Sentimental School as taking its rise 3 nor to 
those of Sir Richard Steele, who may be 
ranked amongst its adherents. The last men- 
tioned Author had a quiet natural vein of hu- 
mour, and a delicate perception of the foibles 
of human character, which give great zest and 
interest to his scenes -, though, even in his works, 
we find the Comic Muse somewhat abated of 
those smiles which are hers by perscriptive 
right. She affects the grave airs of her Tragic 
Sister, and wears them, at the best, but awk- 
wardly. She may smile, but she never laughs : — 

** Mirth that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides,'* 

are banished from the works of the Sentimental 
Writers. A well-bred simper, or a demure 
dimple, is the utmost extent of hilarity in which 
they indulge. What an uproar, what a devas- 
tation, would the introduction of such a person 
as Sir John Falstaff among the Dramatis Persons 
of our modem playwrights, occasion ! How 
would Lady Elinor Irwin receive the addresses 
of such a person as Sir Toby Belch ? and how 
would Old Dornton look, if he found young 
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Master Launcelot Gobbo capering about hiB 
banking house } In truth this Sentimental 
style of writing is the most artificial and worth- 
less that was ever imposed upon the public, in 
the name of Comedy. Goldsmith wrote amidst 
the very hey-day of this foshionable folly j but 
he rolled his own pure tide of wit and humour 
through, and stainless and unmixed with the 
surrounding vortex, as the River Rhone rushes 
through the Lake of Greneva. His two admi- 
rable Comedies of the " Good Natured Man,'' 
and " She Stoops to Conquer,'* are the greenest 
spots in the Dramatic waste of the pieriod of 
which we are speaking. They are worthy of 
the Author of the "Vicar of Wakefield \^ and to 
praise them more highly is impossible. Wit, 
without licentiousness 3 Humour, without ex- 
travagance; brilliant and elegant dialogue ^ and 
forcible but natural delineation of character ; 
are the exccUences with which his pages are 
prodigally strewn. 

Cumberland was the last, and the best of the 
Sentimental School. His Grenius was of too 
masculine a character to submit entirely to the 
fetters which the popular prejudices would 
impose upon it 3 and his taste too pure to 
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relish the sickly viands with which the public 
appetite was palled. But, even in the extinc- 
tion of this School^ we cannot congratulate 
ourselves in the elevation of any thing better in 
its place. "Bad begins, but worse remains 
behind.** Our present LfCcture has been a 
history of the sudden rise and gradual declen- 
sion of the British Drama : — 

" We have fallen upon our gloomy days, 
Star after star decays ; 
Every bright name that shed 
light o'er the land is fled !" 

The Shakspearean School was succeeded by 
that of Congreve ; there we sunk a step, but we 
were on a lofty eminence still. The Congreve 
School gave place to that of the Sentimental 
Artists ; this was a more fearful declension, but 
even here we met with elegant writers, although 
we looked in vain for skilful or interesting Dra- 
matists. The next "change that comes o'er 
the spirit of our dream," presents us with the 
ultra German horrors of Lewis, and his School. 
This is the very Antipodes of the Sentimental 
School : the badge and banner of one is the 
cambric handkerchief; of the other the gory 
dagger. Instead of high flown sentiments of 
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virtue and honour, we have murderers and 
spectres -, trap- doors and long corridors ; dag- 
gers and poison-bowls ; faces whitened over 
with meal; and hands looking as sanguinary as 
red paint could make them. This School has 
also had its day, and fallen into the " sere and 
yellow leaf," to make way for Juvenile Roscii, 
elephants, and rope-dancers ! Various enter- 
tainments have since been resorted to for the 
edification and amusement of the enlightened 
public. Sometimes it has been treated with 
the sight of a Monkey which can dance on the 
tight rope like a man -, and at others, with a 
Man who can climb trees and crack nuts like 
a monkey. For such refined amusements as 
these have we exchanged the Genius of our 
early Dramatists -, a jewel, which, as Shylock 
says, "we would not have given for a wilderness 
of monkeys." Occasionally, however, a gleam 
of light has broken in upon the general gloom 
of the Dramatic hemisphere; and the names 
of Foote, Garrick, Colman the Elder, and, 
'* the greatest is behind," Sheridan, shew, amidst 
the surrounding mass of dullness and folly, 
like the stars of heaven, more fiery by night*8 
blackness. 
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Sheridan is, indeed, a golden link which con- 
nects us with the Authors of better days. He 
has wit ; pure, polished^ genuine wit. He has 
humour; not, perhaps, of quite so pure an 
order, a little forced and overstrained, but its 
root is in Nature, whatever aberrations it may 
spread into in its branches. His dialogue is of 
matchless brilliancy ; so briUiant as to enchain 
the attention, and to blind us to the grand 
defect of his Plays, their want of action, and of 
what is technically called, business. This defect 
alone shuts out Sheridan from taking his place 
by the side of the elder Dramatists, and assigns 
him his situation a step lower, among the 
writers of the age of Charles. He is, however, 
free from their impurities of thought and lan- 
guage ', their equal in wit 3 and their superior 
in genuine humour. 

The Drama of the present day is, with some 
few exceptions, a compound of all the vices 
which characterised the preceding Schools ; 
excepting, I am happy to say, the profligacy of 
the writers of the Restoration. If we are dull, 
we are, at least, decent. The Dramas, however, 
which are now produced, are as lawless and 
irregular as those of the Elizabethan School -, 
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turgid and bombastic as the Tragedies which 
succeeded it -, mawkish as the Comedies of the 
Sentimentalists 3 and extravagant and outrage- 
ous as the maddest productions of Grermany. 
The works of Joanna BaiUie — ^unquestionably 
the greatest Dramatist who has appeared here 
since the Restoration, — are driven from the 
Stage 3 and although Shakspeare is still en- 
dured, he is made to bow his " eminent tops to 
our low heads 3" his Tragedies must have a 
happy ending, and his Comedies must be " in- 
terspersed with Songs.** But then, the tricks 
of Harlequin, the mysteries of Melo Drame, the 
prancing of real horses, and the tumbhng of real 
water j these are surely enough to compensate 
for the absence of Shakspeare, and all his 
trumpery ! 

We have passed, it may be thought, a severe 
censure upon the present state of the £n^ish 
Drama j but, we speak it ''more in sorrow 
than in anger.** When we consider the splen- 
did heritage of talent and genius which we 
derive from our ancestors j when we recollect 
the immortal productions which have been 
bequeathed to the English Stage, from the days 
of Shakspeare to those of Sheridan ; when we 
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mark, too, the energy and intelligence of the 
present day, as shewn in every other quarter, 
while the Stage alone is usurped by imbecility 
and dulness] — the mingled feelings of shame 
and astonishment are too powerful for their 
expression to be repressed. The causes of this 
national degradation are various. One of the 
most obvious and powerful, unquestionably, is 
the enormous size of the Theatres. The music 
of the voice, the magic of the eye, the passion 
and propriety of the gestures, these are the true 
and legitimate elements of Dramatic effect ; but 
these, in the immense area upon which they 
are exerted, are lost to the largest proportion 
of the auditory. Hence, the actor distorts his 
features, strains his voice, and throws himself 
into violent and unnatural attitudes 3 and when 
it is at length found that even these fail of pro- 
ducing the requisite effect, then pomp and shew, 
decoration and noise, unmeauing bustle and 
preposterous parade, are called in to fill up the 
melancholy hiatus. 

Accordingly, the Managers and the public 
sustain a re-action from each other ; the for- 
mer create in the latter an appetite for spec- 
tacle and shew; and the appetite thus created 
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in the latter, calls upon the former for ft 
efforts to gratify it. And this state of thi 
may be prolonged ad infinitum, unless S( 
voice shall be raised sufficiently powerful 
induce a change of system. 

But, potent as are the causes to which 
have last alluded, in promoting the degcnei 
of the Drama, still it must not be disgui 
that these are not solely the origin of the i 
The incompetency of the Authors in wl 
hands rests the task of winning the public t 
back to the legitimate Drama, is another, i 
not less influential cause. The Spectacles 
Pageants with which the Managers feast 
eyes of their Audiences, are as nearly as j 
sible perfect in their way. The Tragedies i 
Comedies which are occasionally produced, 
the farthest possible removed from the si 
dard to which they aspire. The Public choc 
between them 5 and we can scarcely blame 
decision : — 

" Now forced, at length, her ancient reign to quit, 
Nature sees Dulness lay the ghost of Wit ; 
Exulting Folly hails the joyous day, 
And Pantomime and Song confirm her sway.** 
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LECTURE V. 

DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, PASTORAL, AND 
SATIRICAL POETRY, 

Nature of Didactic and Descriptive Poetry: — Death and 
Life^ the earliest Specimen of English Blank Verse: — 
Bishop Hall* 3 Satires: — Brown's Paatorah: — Donne: — 
Butler's Hudibraa: — Dryden, Pope, Akenside, Dyer, 
Armstrong, Young, and Goldsmith: — Thomson's Sea^ 
tofu: — Cowper. 

Our Lectures have already exhausted the more 
interesting topics, which a review of the history 
and merits of English Poetry presents to our 
consideration. The harvest is pastj and, we 
have now httle more to do, than to gamer in 
the comparatively scanty gleanings which re- 
main behind. The subject of the present 
Lecture is English Didactic and Descriptive 
Poetry 5 including Pastoral and Satire. The 
Didactic Muse has been called "the least at- 
tractive of the Nine 3" but if she has less beauty, 
she has, perhaps, more truth than her sisters. 
If she cannot soar as high, she treads more 
firmly. She addresses herself, not to the imagi- 
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nation and the hearty but to the understanding. 
She seeks not to please the fancy, but to improve 
the mind. She is, in fact, however, scarcely a 
legitimate denizen of the world of Poetry. She 
is too nearly allied to Prose, to mingle quite 
freely and gracefully with those gay ''creatures 
of the elements" who people the regions of 
fancy. She is an amphibious animal; "parcel 
woman, parcel fish." She has powers which 
those who are exclusively confined to either ele- 
ment do not possess j but then in neither does 
she move with the same freedom and uncon* 
strainedness as they do. She has not the real 
sober prose step of the Historian and the Essay- 
ist, any more than she has the bold and fearless 
pinion of the Epic Poet and the Dramatist 
She has not " angelic wings, nor feeds on man- 
na." She has rather the wings of the flying-fish 
which, for a moment, elevate her towards the 
heaven of Poetry, whence she soon sinks ex- 
hausted into her own native element of Prose. 

The works of the Descriptive and Pastoral 
Muses are to the Epic and the Drama, what a 
trim and elegant flower-garden is to the wildness 
and magnificence of unadorned Nature 3 who is, 
"when unadorned, adorned the most.'* The 
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descriptive passages which spring up amidst all 
the awfiilness and sublimity of Shakspeare and 
Milton, are like the delicious fruits and fragrant 
flowers which are found among the grandest and 
most terrific passages of Alpine scenery; while 
the continuous descriptions of Thomson and Cow- 
per, are like flowers of every imaginable form and 
hue, exotic and native, got together and crowded 
into one bed. They bring home to those who 
cannot go in search of them, those treasures of 
Nature, which bolder spirits are content to scale 
Alpine steeps, and dive amidst mountain torrents, 
to attain. The mind is not always prepared to 
accompany Shakspeare or Milton in their daring 
flights, any more than the body is always at lei- 
sure to undertake a joiuney to the Andes, or 
the Appenines. Then the pages of Goldsmith, 
and Thomson, and Cowper, yield as much enjoy* 
ment to the one, as the velvet lawn and the 
gaily ornamented parterre do to the other. 

English Poetry has been, from the earliest 
period, as rich in description as the English 
taste has been observed to be particularly at« 
tached to external Nature. The humblest and 
most closely-confined denizens of our English 
cities have been remarked by foreigners to 
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cherish this taste in the possession of a box of 
mignonette, a vase of flowers, or a solitary 
myrtle, or geranium. So, too, in the most 
humble of oiu* versifiers, if they possess any 
Poetical powers at all, they will be roused into 
inspiration on beholding the face of Nature. 

The earliest English Poets were fond and 
acute observers. The touches of scenic de- 
scription in the ancient Ballads are numerous 
and beautiful 5 and Percy has preserved a fine 
relique of an old descriptive Poem, entitled 
''Death and Life,'* the beauties of which cannot 
fail to be perceived, even through the veil of the 
uncouth and antique language in which they are 
enveloped. The Poem is supposed by Percy to 
have been written as early as, if not earlier than, 
the time of Langbaine^ and it is curious, as the 
oldest specimen of blank verse in our language. 
The following is an allegorical description of 
Life : — 

" She was brighter of her blee, than was the bright sonne ; 
Her rudd redder than the rose, that on the rise hangeth. 
Meekly smiling with her mouth, and merry in her lookes; 
Ever Uughing for love, as she the like wolde. 
And as shee came by the banks, the boughs eche one 
They lowted to that ladye, and lay*d forth their branches ; 
Blossoms and burgens breathed full sweete : 
Flowers flourish* d in the frith, where she forth stepp'd; 
And the grass that was grey, greened beliTe." 
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But it is to that golden age of our Literature, 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that we must look 
for the earliest, and some of the best, specimens 
of Satire and Pastoral, considered as a class of 
Poetry, distinct from, and unmixed with, any 
other. I allude more particularly to the Sa- 
tires of Bishop Hall, and the " Britannia s Pas- 
torals'' of William Brown; two names which, 
I believe, are still "caviare to the million j" are 
unknown to the general reader; and are not 
admitted into many of the collections of the 
general body of English Poetry. To Mr. War- 
ton the public are indebted for having first 
drawn their attention to the beauties of Hall. 
This powerful and truly original writer is the 
earliest professed Satirist among our Poets; 
and he has himself alluded to that fact with a 
proud and pardonable egotism : — 

" I first adventure, follow me who list, 
And be the Second English Satirist." 

His Satires, besides their own intrinsic poe- 
tical excellences, are valuable to the Antiquary 
as presenting a most vivid and faithful picture 
of the manners of our ancestors ; their fashions, 
follies, vices, and peculiarities. These Hall has 
touched with a powerful and unsparing hand- 
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Scribblers, Lawyers, Parsons, Physicians, all 
those unfortunate classes of men, who have, 
from time immemorial, enjoyed the nnenvied 
privilege of attracting the peculiar notice of 
the Satiric Muse, are by him laid bare and 
shrinking to the scorn and hatred of Mankind. 
Hall is, I believe, well known as a Divine : his 
Sermons and Meditations having procured him 
a high rank among polemical writers. It is my 
object, however, to notice him merely as a Poet j 
and I shall, therefore, make a few extracts from 
his Satires. The following tirade against the 
Legal Profession is a fair specimen of the force 
and fearlessness of his style : — 

*' Woe to the weal where many Lawyers be, 
For there is sure much store of malady : 
*Twa8 truly said, and truly was foreseen, 
The fat kine are devoured of the lean. 
Genus and species long since barefoot went 
Upon their ten toes, in wild wonderment; 
Whiles Father Bartol on his footcloth rode, 
Upon high pavement, gayly silver-strew*d. 
Each home-bred Science percheth in the chair. 
While Sacred Arts grovel on the gronndsell bare ; 
Since pedling barbarisms 'gan be in request, 
Nor classic tongues, nor Learning found no rest. 
The crouching Client with low bended knee, 
And many wbrships and fair flattery. 
Tells on his tale as smoothly as he list ; 
But still the Lawyer's eye squints on his fist ; 
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If that Mem lined with a larger fee, 
Doubt not the suit, the law is plain for thee. 
Though must he buy his vainer hope with price. 
Disclout his crowns, and thank him for advice. 
So have I seen, in a tempestuous stowre. 
Some briar bush shew shelter from the shower 
Unto the hopefiil sheep, that fain would hide 
His fleecy coat from that same angry tide: 
The ruthless briar, regardless of his plight. 
Lays hold upon the fleece he should acquite ; 
And takes advantage of the careless prey, 
That thought she in securer shelter lay. 
The day is fair, the sheep would fiir to feed. 
The tyrant briar holds fast his shelter's meed» 
And claims it for the fee of his defence, 
So robs the sheep in favour's fair pretence." 

The following lines are in ridicule of the 

Imatory Poetry of the age, and of the exag* 

derated compliments which the Poets ad- 

Iressed to their Mistresses : — 

" As witty Pontan in great earnest said, 
His Mistress* breasts were like two weights of lead ; 
Another thinks her teeth might liken*d be, 
To two fair ranks of pales of ivory ; 
To fence in, sure, the wild beast of her tongue, 
From either going far, or going wrong ; 
Her grinders like two chalk-stones in a mill, 
Which shall with time and wearing wax as ill 
As old Catillas, who doth every night 
Lay up her holy pegs till next daylight. 
And with them grind soft simp'ring all the day ; 
When, lest her laughter should her mouth betray, 
Her hands must hide it ; if she would but smile. 
Fain would she seem all fire, and frolic still : 
Her forehead fair is like a brazen hill, 
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Whose wrinkled furrows which her age doth breed, 

Are daubed full of Venice chalk for need ; 

Her eyes, like silver saucers fair beset 

With shining amber, and with shady let ; 

Her lids like Cupid*s bow-case, where he'll hide 

The weapon that doth wound the wanton eyed : 

Her chin, like Pindus', or Parnassus' hill 

Where down descends the flowing stream, doth fill 

The well of her fair mouth. Each hath his praise : 

Who would not but wed Poets now-a-days 1" 



That Hall could compliment as elegantly, as 
he could satirise unsparingly, a short Epigram 
will, however, amply prove. It is entitled, — 

** ON MR. GREENHAMS BOOK OF 
THE SABBATH. 

While Greenham writeth on the Sabbath's rest, 
His Soul enjoys not what his pen exprest : 
His work enjoys not what itself doth say, 
For it shall never find one resting day. 
A thousand hands shall toss each page and line, [ 
Which shall be scanned by a thousand eyne. 
This Sabbath's rest, or that Sabbath's unrest, 
Tis hard to say which is the happiest." 

Brown is one of the sweetest Pastoral Writers 
in the world. It has been complained, that 
English Literature, however rich in other re- 
spects, is very defective in Pastoral Poetry j 
but this is a complaint which can only be made 
by Critics who are ignorant of the existence of 
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such a writer as Brown. Of the more popular 
Pastorals^ the artificial affectations of Shenstone^ 
Phillips, Hammond, and a thousand others, I 
wish to say little or nothing. The tinsel is by 
this time pretty well rubbed off the meretri 
cious baubles which so long pleased the public 
taste J and the trumpery materials of which all 
their finery was composed, is beginning to be 
properly appreciated. A Poem is no longer 
supposed to be wonderfully natural and pastoral, 
merely because it makes love rhyme to dove j 
breeze to trees ^ and mountains to fountains. 
The Shepherds and Shepherdesses, or rather 
the Ladies and Gentlemen in disguise, like the 
Beef -eater in Sheridan's " Critic,'' who sat upon 
green hillocks, with pastoral pipes in their hands, 
talking about Love and Arcadia, have been disco- 
vered to be very insipid and unnatural person- 
ages, ever since readers have made use of their 
eyes, looked into the world and Nature for them- 
selves, and found that no such society, or scenery 
is, or ever was, in existence. Brown is a writer 
thoroughly and entirely English. His scenery 
is English. He paints not Arcadia, or Utopia 3 
but he takes us to the leafy shores of Devon, and 
the fertile banks of Tamar, and describes their 
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beauties with the ardour of a lover and the 
truth of a painter. He does not introduce us 
to Naiads^ or Dryads; to Pan, or to Apollo; 
but to the fair and smiling faces with which 
our own green fields are peopled, and to the 
rustic manners of the English Villages. His 
Music is not of the oaten stop, or of the pas- 
toral pipe, or of the wild harp of antiquity; 
but of the ploughman's whistle, the milkmaid's 
song, the sheep-bell, the minstrelsy rung out 
from beneath some neighbouring spire. Shep- 
herds piping all night under some hawthorn 
bush are not often seen in our northern cli- 
mate; and Dryads, and Nymphs, and Satyrs 
harmonise as ill with the features of English 
scenery, as Dr. Bentley, in the celebrated pic- 
ture which decorates a certain public building 
in London, swimming with his wig and gown 
on, in the Thames, does with the water nymphs 
and tritons who surround him. Brown con- 
fines himself to the scenery, and to the man- 
ners, which he has seen and known. His 
works, although full of truth and nature, are 
rich in Poetry and imagination; for to these 
nature and truth are not opposed, but are 
their best and surest inspirers and auxilia- 
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ties. The Poet's address to England is full 
of patriotism and feeling :-^ 



(I 



Hail 1 thou my native soil, thoa blessed spot, 

Wh<>8e equal all the world afTordeth not ; 

Shew me, who can, so many crystal rills, 

Such well-clothed vallies, or aspiring hills ; 

Such wood-grounds, pastures, quarries, wealthy mineSt 

Such rocks, in whom the diamond fairly shines ; 

And if the Earth can show the like again, 

Yet will she fail in her sea-ruling men." 

Brown, however, in enumerating the excellent 

productions of our native Island, has very un- 

gallantly omitted one, which did not escape the 

notice of Thomson, when making a similar 

enumeration : — 

'* May my song soften, as thy daughters, I, 
Britannia! hail, for beauty is their own.'* 

I subjoin one other instance of his descriptive 

powers, which is said, by those acquainted with 

the scenery described, — the banks of the Tamar 

in Devonshire, — to be an extraordinary faithful 

delineation of the spot : — 

" Between two rocks, immortal without mother. 
That stand as if outfacing one another. 
There ran a creek up, intricate and blind, 
As if the waters hid them from the wind. 
Which never wash'd, but at a higher tide, 
The frizzled cotes which do the mountains hide; 
Where never gale was longer known to stay. 
Than from the smooth wave it had swept away 
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The new divorced leaves, that from each side 
Left the thick bouglis to dance out with the tide. 
At further end the creek , a stately wood 
Gave a kind shadow to the brackish flood ; 
Made up of trees, not less kennM by each skiff, 
Than that sky-scaling peak of Teneriffe ; 
Upon whose tops the hemshaw bred her young, 
And hoary moss upon their branches huug ; 
Whose rugged rinds sufficient were to shew. 
Without their height, what time they *gan to grow." 

Donne is another of our best ancient Satirists, 
and was also^ like Hall^ a dignified Prelate; 
having been Rector of St. Dunstan's in the 
West, and Dean of St. Paul's. He was the 
founder of that School in Poetry which has been 
somewhat improperly styled the Metaphysical; 
which attained its greatest elevation in Cowley, 
and may be said to have become extinct with 
Spratt. Donne is as full of far-fetched conceits, 
and recondite illustrations, or rather obsciura- 
tions, as Cowley; without, however, being pos- 
sessed of anything approaching to the same 
genuine Poetical powers. Still he is a writer of 
great fancy and ingenuity. His Satires are 
more remarkable for wit, than for severity. 
He laughs at Vice and Folly ; but holds them 
up to derision, rather than overwhelms them 
with punishment; and, in this respect, offers 
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many points of contrast to his brother Satirist, 
Hall, of whom I have just been speaking. The 
first points out the deformity of vice 5 the other 
exhibits its danger. One holds it up to de- 
rision j the other to execration. One exposes 
it to the gibes and the jeers of the worlds the 
other devotes it to the axe, the scourge, and the 
gibbet. 

Butler's " Hudibras'' is a production of match- 
less wit and fancy 5 but the construction of the 
story, and the delineation of the characters, 
have been praised far beyond their merits. In 
these particulars it has very slender claims to 
originality. Cervantes is evidently the model 
which Butler followed} and Hudibras is Don 
Quii^ote turned Puritan. He has exchanged 
the helmet of Malbrino for the close cap of 
Geneva. Instead of encountering Giants and 
Enchanters, he wages \^ar with Papists and 
Prelatists. Instead of couching his lance at tilts 
and tournaments, he mounts the pulpit and ha- 
rangues the *' long-eared" multitude. He is not 
quite so unsophisticated a lunatic as Quixote. 
When his own interest is concerned, his appre- 
hension becomes wonderfully keener. Like 
Hamiet, he is but "mad north-north-west j when 
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the wind is southerly^ he knows a hawk from a 
hand-saw." Ralpho^ in like manner, is but a 
conventicle edition of Sancho} but who can 
wonder that Butler should have failed in copy* 
ing ftt)m such models as these? The Knight 
of La Mancha is, hke Shakspeare*s Richard^ 
"himself— alone!" The Book in which his 
adventures are recorded, is — shall I say, perfect? 
Perhaps, I may not apply such an epithet to 
the production of human Grenius; but it is 
matchless, it is unimitated, it is inimitable. It 
is, however, possible to be a great and powerful 
genius, and yet to be inferior to Cervantes — 
such is Butler. His book cannot be expected 
to be so fascinating, for its subject is for more 
repulsive. The Knight's greatest weaknesses 
are amiable, and of vices he has none. We 
sympathise in all his misfortunes, and almost 
wish him success in his wildest enterprises. 
We can hardly help quarrelling with the Wind- 
mills for resisting his attack -, and feel inclined 
to tilt a lance in support of his chivalrous 
assault upon the flock of sheep. Butler cer- 
tainly might have made the fanaticism of Hu- 
dibras more amiable, and more sincere, without 
at all weakening either the truth or the comic 
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force of the picture. As it is, we rather turn 
from it with disgust, than gaze upon it with 
enjoyment. These observations, however, apply- 
only to our Author's delineations of character, 
and not to the fine touches of Satire, and to the 
keen and profound observations on morals and 
manners, m which his work is so rich. His 
genius was not dramatic, but didactic. He was 
not an inventor, but an observer. His Satire is 
keen and caustic^ his wit brilliant and delight- 
ful. His knowledge of the Arts and Sciences 
appears to have been profound -, and he has 
brought a wonderful variety of attainment and 
research to the embellishment of his Poem. 
He has also enriched it with many beauties of 
thought and diction, which form a strong con- 
trast to its general ludicrous cast and character. 
Nothing, for instance, can be finer than the 
following lines : — 

** The Moon put off her veil of light 
That hides her by the day from sight; 
Mysterious veil I of brightness made. 
That's both her lustre and their shade.'* 

This, besides being poetically beautiful, is phi- 
losophically true; the rays of the Sun being 
the cause of our seeing the Moon by night, 
and of our not seeing her by day. 

o 
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Diyden occupies the foremost place in the 
foremost ranks of English Didactic Writers. 
We have already had occasion to speak of 
him as a Narrative and Dramatic Poet, and 
shall^ therefore, be proportionably brief in om* 
observations upon his merits in the present 
instance. His Satire is appalling and tremen- 
dous 5 and not the less so, for its extreme 
pohsh and splendour. It excites our indig- 
nation against its objects, not only on account 
of the follies, or faults, which it imputes to 
them, but also on account of their writhing 
beneath the infliction of so splendid a weapon. 
We forget the offender in the awfulness and 
majesty of the power by which he is crushed. 
Instead of shrinking at the horror of the car- 
nage, we are lost in admiration of the brilliancy 
of the victory. Like the lightning of heaven, 
the Satire of Dryden throws a splendour around 
the objects which it destroys. He has immor- 
talised the persons whom he branded with 
infamy and contempt: for who would have re- 
membered ShadweU, if he had not been handed 
down to everlasting fame as Mac Flecnoe ? 

Pope is usually ranked in the School of Dry- 
den 3 but he has few either of the faults or ex- 
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cellences of his master. To begin with that 
for which he has been most lauded^ his versi- 
fication is vastly inferior to that of Dryden. 
What he has gained in ease and sweetness^ 
he has lost in majesty and power. Dryden 
left our English versification at a point from 
which it has since rather retrograded than ad- 
vanced. Pope polished and levelled itj but he 
polished away much of its grandeur^ as well as 
of its roughness^ and levelled the rocks which 
impelled, as well as the stones which impeded, 
its majestic current. Pope had fewer oppor- 
tunities for observation, and perhaps improved 
those which he had less than Dryden ; but he 
had a finer fancy, and I am almost inclined to 
say, in opposition to the popular opinion, that 
he possessed more genius. I know of nothing 
so original and imaginative in the whole range 
of Drydcn's Poetry as the "Rape of the Lock;'' 
no descriptions of Nature which can compare 
with those in Pope's "Windsor Forest;*' and 
nothing so tender and affecting as many parts 
of the "Elegy on the Death of an unfortunate 
Lady,*' and the " Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard." 
Pope's Satire, however, is neither so keen nor 
90 bright as that of Dryden : whom he attacks, 

o2 
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he butchers; whom he cuts, he mangles. He 
shews us not the lifeless carcass of his victim^ 
but the writhing and tortured limbs. We never 
feel anything like sympathy for the object of 
Dryden's Satire. His seems to be the fiat of 
unerring justice which it would be almost im- 
piety to dispute. Pope exhibits more of the 
accuser than the judge. Petty interests and 
personal malice, instead of a love of justice 
and a hatred of vice, appear to be the powers 
which nerve his arm. The victim is sure to 
fall beneath the blow; but the deed, however 
righteous, inspires us with no very afifectionate 
feelings for his executioner. 

Akenside's ** Pleasures of ImaginatioH* is a 
very brilliant and pleasing production. Every 
page shews the refined taste and cultivated 
mind of the Author. That it can strictly be 
called a work of genius, I am not prepared 
to admit. The ideas are not generally new; 
and I am afraid that they are often even 
common-place. They are clothed^ however, 
in elegant versification ; they are illustrated 
with much variety and ingenuity 3 and they 
invariably tend to the advancement of good 
taste and good feeling. Occasionally, too. 
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Akenside soars beyond his ordinary height^ 
as in his description of the Soul: — 

" The high-born Soul 
Disdains to rest her HeaY'n-asplring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tired of earth, 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft ; 
Through fields of air pursues the flying storm, 
And, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long track of day." 

This passage, however, is remarkable for a con- 
fusion of metaphors, of which Akenside is not 
very often guilty. The "native quarry" of a 
wing would, I fear, very much puzzle any 
Painter to represent accurately. 

His Hymns and Odes have long since fallen 
into obUvion, and I do not feel inclined to 
disturb their rest. His Inscriptions, however, 
have an attic terseness and force, which are 
unequalled by any productions of the same 
class in our language, excepting, perhaps, by 
a few of our contemporary, Southey's. One 
example of Akenside*8 Inscriptions — that for 
a column at Runnymede — will suffice: — 

** Thou, who the verdant plain dost traverse here, 
While Thames among his willows from thy view 
Retires, Oh Stranger I stay thee, and around. 
The scene contemplate well. This is the place 
Where England's ancient Barons, clad in arms, 
And stem with conquest, from the Tyrant King, 
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Then rendered tame, did challenge and secure 
The Charter of thy Feeedom. Pass not on 
Till thou hast blessM their memory, and paid 
Those thanks, which God appointed the reward 
Of public virtue. And if chance, thy home 
Salute thee with a Father's honour'd name, 
Go, call thy sons, instruct them what a debt 
They owe their ancestors ; and make them swear 
To pay it, by transmitting down entire 
The sacred rights to which themselves were bom !*' 

Dyer's and Armstrong 8 Didactic Poems are 
written upon subjects which do not seem pecu- 
liarly qualified to lend Inspiration to the Muse; 
that of the first being Sheep-shearings and 
that of the second. Physic. They have both, 
however, been more successful with those 
subjects than could have been reasonably 
expected. Dyer deserves to be better remem- 
bered as the Poet of *' Grongar-Hill/* than of 
the "Fleece/* but Armstrong, in his '* Art of 
Preserving Health,** has done wonders with a 
somewhat repulsive theme. He pleads hard in 
favour of its aptness for Poetical illustration, 
and reminds us that the ancients acknowledged 
"one power of Physic, melody, and song.** 
This, I fear, is less calculated to allure than to 
repel the readers of Poetry; and is likely to 
have the same effect upon them, as ApoDo's 
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ennmeration of his accomplishments had upon 
Daphne^ whom he was pursuing : — 

" Stay, stay, gentle Maiden, why urge thus your flight, 
I'm the Great God of Song, and of Physic, and Light ; 
At the dreadful word Physic the n3rmph fled more fast, 
At the fatal word Physic she doubled her haste." 

This Poem contains one very noble passage, 
which would do honour to any Author, how- 
ever illustrious : — 

" What does not Fate ? The tower that long had stood 
The crashing thunder, and the warring winds. 
Shook by the slow, but sure destroyer. Time, 
Now hangs in doubtful ruin o'er its base ; 
And flinty pyramids, and walls of brass 
Descend. The Babylonian spires are sunk ; 
Achaia, Rome, and £gypt moulder down ; 
Time shakes the stable tyranny of Thrones, 
And tottering Empires sink with their own weight : 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old, 
And all those worlds that roll around the Sun. 
The Sun himself shall die, and ancient Night 
Again inyolve the desolate abyss.'* 

Young is an author of a very extraordinary 
character, and certainly of great powers. His 
imagery is bold and original; his sentiments 
expressed with wonderful force and eloquence; 
and his versification, although infinitely inferior 
to the exquisite music of Milton, yet has more 
of real poetical rhytimi in its composition, than 
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s to be found in that of most of his contem- 
poraries. His genius^ however, is only seen to 
advantage amidst charnel-houses and sepul- 
chres. When it is employed on lighter subjects, 
in satirical or humorous delineations, it is 
unsuccessful; it seems as if, like the pictures 
of the Camera Obscura, it can be seen only in 
surroimding darkness. His Muse is a mummy; 
his Apollo, a sexton; his Parnassus, a church- 
yard. He drinks from the river Styx instead 
of Hippocrene ; and mistakes the pale horse in 
the Revelations for Pegasus. The consequence 
is, that as far as a very large portion of his 
volume is concerned, it may be very good 
Divinity, but it is not Poetry. 

Goldsmith I have already had occasion to 
mention several times in the course of these 
Lectures, as the various classes of English 
Poetry iu which he has written, have come 
under our review. He now appears before us 
in the character of a Didactic Poet; and what 
can I say of him better than by repeating the 
true and eloquent eulogium in his Epitaph : — 
'' Nullum quod tetigit non omayit !" 

The ''Traveller'' and the "Deserted Village'' 
scarcely claim any notice from me. Th^ are 
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in every one's hands > they live in every one's 
memory; they are felt in every one's heart: 
they are daily the delight of millions. The 
Critic and the Commentator are never asked 
their opinion upon their merits. ''Song/* says 
Campbell, "is but the Eloquence of Truth 3** 
and of this eloquence are the writings of Gold- 
smith made up. Eloquence that will be listened 
to; Truth that it is impossible to doubt. 

Thomson is the first of our Descriptive Poets; 
I had almost said, the first in the world. He 
is one of the best Poets, and the worst versifiers, 
that ever existed. To begin with the least 
pleasing part of our subject, his versification — it 
is artificial and elaborate; timid and pompous; 
deserting simplicity, without attaining dignity* 
It scorns the earth, without being able to soar 
into the air. In the best passages of his Poetry, 
the power and splendour of his thoughts burst 
through the clouds in which his versification 
shrouds them; and, like the Sun, impart a 
portion of their own lightness to that which 
would obscure them. Strange, that he who had 
such an eye for Nature, and had a mind teeming 
with so many simple and beautiful images, 
should choose language so artificial, in which 
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to describe the one and express the others. 
Thomson, when he wrote his "Castle of Indo- 
lence,'* could describe as naturally as he felt 
The fact seems to be, that the last mentioned 
Poem was a work of amusement, and the *' Sea- 
sons'' a work of labour. Thomson's ideas spring 
up so naturally and unforced, that he seems 
to think himself bound to clothe them in a 
cumbrous and elaborate versification, before he 
ventures to exhibit them to the world. He 
could not believe that in their naked simplicity 
and beauty they were fit for the public gaze. 
His versification, however, is but the husk and 
stalk; the fruit which grows up with them is 
of a delicious taste and flavour. Thomson is 
the genuine child of Nature. He seems equally 
at home in the sunshine, and in the storm ; in 
the smiling vallies of Arcadia, and in the icy 
wastes of Nova Zembla; amidst the busy hum 
of mankind, and the solitude and silence of 
deserts. The following lines present as perfect 
and well-defined a picture to the eye as ever 
was embodied on the canvas : — 

** Home from his morning task the swain retreats, 
His flock before him stepping to the fold, 
While the full udder' d mother lows around 
The cheerful cottage, then expecting food, 
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The food of innocence and health i The daw. 
The rookf and magpie, to the gray-gprown oaks, 
' That the calm village in their verdant arms, 
Sheltering, embrace, direct their lazy flight ; 
Where on the mingling boughs they sit embower'd, 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arise. 
Faint, underneath, the household fowls convene ; 
And in a comer of the buzzing shade, 
The house-dog, with the vacant greyhound, lies 
Outstretched and sleepy." 

Here the versification is less stilted than that 
of Thomson generally, but even here it is loaded 
with expletives 3 such as the ''mingling boughs/' 
the "household fowls/' the "vacant greyhound/' 
and the "gray-grown oaks." Thomson's epi- 
thets are laboured, and encumber, instead of 
assisting, his descriptions. Shakspeare's, on 
the contrary, are artless, and seem scarcely 
sought for 5 but every word is a picture. In- 
stance his description of the martlet building 
his nest outside of Macbeth* s castle: — 

" This guest of Summer, 
The temple-haunting Martlet, doth approve, 
By his lov*d mansionry, that the Heaven's breath 
Smella wooingly here." 

Or his de^ription of the infant sons of Edward 
the Fourth sleeping in the Tower: — 

''Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 
That in their Summer beauty luM'd each other." 
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inimitable. It is bard to say wbetber bis 
sketcbes of external nature or of indoor life 
are tbe best. Cowper does not attempt tbe 
same variety of scene as Tbomson^ but in 
wbat be does attempt be always succeeds. 
Tbe grander features of Nature are beyond 
bis grasp; mountains and cataracts, frowning 
rocks, and wide-spreading seas, are not subjects 
for bis pencil; but tbe meadow and tbe bay- 
field, tbe gurgling rill and tbe flower-crowned 
porcb, be can place before our eyes witb asto- 
nlsbing fidelity. Sometimes, too, be takes a 
fligbt beyond bis ordinary reacb ; and bis per- 
sonification of Winter is powerful, and even 
sublime : — 

** Oh Winter 1 ruler of the inverted year I 
Thy scattered hair, with sleet-like ashes fill*d, 
Thy breath congealM upon thy lips, thy cheek 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 
But urged by storms along its slippery way.'' 

Cowper*s minor Poems are full of beauties; 
and of beauties of tbe most versatile nature. 
For patbos and feeling, bis lines " On his Mo- 
ther s Picture " are positively unrivalled. His 
"Review of Schools,*' and bis piece, entitled ''Con- 
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veraation,'* display an acute observation of men 
and manners, and are replete with the keenest, 
but at the same time the most polished. Satire; 
while his "John Gilpin*' is a masterpiece of 
quiet and unforced, but, at the same time, 
strong and racy humour. 

His versification, like Thomson^s, is not his 
best quality; but its faults are of a totally 
opposite character. If Thomson fails from too 
much effort, Cowper fails from too little. If 
one is bombastic and turgid, the other is tame 
and prosaic. Like the bow of • Ulysses, which 
could not be bent by common hands, English 
narrative blank verse is an instrument which 
few know how to touch. Milton, and Milton 
only, could draw from it all the ravishing 
harmony which it contained. 
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LECTURE VI. 

LYRICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 

Ancient Minstrels, Troubadours, and Ballad -Writers: — 
Abundance and Beauty of the old English Lyrical 
Poems: — Sir Thomas Wyatt: — Beaumont and Fletcher: 
Martin Llewell3rn : — Sir Walter Raleigh : — George Her- 
bert: — Translations of the Psalms: — Modem Ballad- 
Writers : — Modem Odes : — Dryden, Pope, Collins, 
Gray, Mason, and the Wartons: — Conclusion. 

We have already taken a brief review of Eng- 
lish Narrative^ Epic, Dramatic^ Descriptive, 
Didactic, Pastoral, and Satirical Poetry. The 
subject of those Lectures we shall, therefore, 
now bring to a close by directing our enquiries 
to English Lyrical and Miscellaneous Poetry. 

The value of a Song, is a proverbial saying 
to express something utterly worthless 3 and 
yet it is scarcely too much to assert, that the 
characters of Nations have been moulded atnd 
fixed by their Songs and Ballads, which have 
not unfrequently been found to be instruments 
of incalculable power. "Give me," said a great 
Statesman, 'Hhe making of the National Ballads, 
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and I care not who makes the Laws.** History 
presents as with many proofs of the truth and 
wisdom of this remark. A Minstrel, who accom- 
panied William the Conqueror to the invasion 
of England, by rushing into the enemy^s ranks, 
chaunting the Song of Rollo, led on his coun- 
tr3rmen to the victory of Hastings 5 the Songs 
of the Welsh Bards inspired such a spirit of 
resistance to the authority of the English, that 
Edward the First caused the whole fraternity 
to be exterminated, which Hume has justly 
styled a barbarous, but not absurd policy; the 
air of the "Ranz des Vaches*' has been forbidden 
to be played in the bands of the Swiss regi* 
ments on foreign service, because it brought 
back the scenes of home to their recollections, 
and inspired them with a resistless wish to 
return to their native country ; and Lord 
Wharton's song of '^ Lillebulero,** — immortal as 
the favourite of Uncle Toby, — is supposed to 
have had no slight influence in promoting our 
English Revolution. To cite instances of a 
more modem date, the '* Hymne Marseillaiae** 
shook the Bourbons from their throne; and 
Dibdin's unrivalled Naval Songs were instru- 
mental in quelling the Mutiny at the Nore. 
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Songs and Ballads, too, give us a more certain 
and faithful picture of the state of manners 
and society at the periods in which they were 
written, than do the more bulky and ambitions 
works of the historians and chroniclers 3 as "a 
straw thrown up into the air will shew which 
way the wind blows/* while a stone will return 
to the earth, without giving us any such in- 
telligence. 

L3nrical Poetry is the parent of all others. 
Before men learned to construct their verses 
into artificial and elaborate narratives, or to 
give them a dramatic form, they were accus- 
tomed to express any ardent emotion, such as 
Affection, Exultation, or Devotion, by short 
metrical compositions, which were usually sting, 
and accompanied by some musical instrument. 
The praises of their gods, the achievements of 
their warriors, and the beauty of their mis- 
tresses, are the favourite topics of the Poets in 
the earliest and rudest stages of society. Hence 
arose a class of men, whose peculiar province it 
was to compose and sing verses upon such 
subjects; men who united the characters of 
Poet and Minstrel; who were treated with 
extraordinary respect and reverence, and who 

p 
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could frequently number in their ranks persons 
of high station and great power. 

The Bards of Druidical time form the earliest 
class of this character of whom we have any 
record in our island > these hare been suc- 
ceeded by the Saxon Gleemen and Minstrels > 
the Provencal Troubadours 5 and, finally, by 
Poets of a more lofty and enduring reputation. 
The Troubadours are the fathers of modem 
Literature. The Proven9al language^ in which 
they wrote^ was the general language of civilised 
Europe^ or^ at leasts of the educated classes of 
society. At the period at which they flourished^ 
it was very generally spoken in France, Italy, 
the south of Germany, Flanders, and En^^and. 
The Poets of those days, however, bore very 
little resemblance to those secluded and seden- 
tary persons who now rule the world c^ Litera- 
ture. They were Warriors and Knights, Earls 
and Barons, Princes and Kings; although 
persons of the lowest stations in society were 
numbered amongst them, and could claim all 
the honours and privileges which appertained 
to the character of the Minstrel, if they were 
but accomplished in what was called, "la gaie 
Science;'* but these also were active and peram- 
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btdatory persons^ wandering from dty to city^ 
and from castle to castle> singing of Love^ and 
War^ and Glory. Many of their compositions 
teem with the most beautifnl and original 
imagery, and are full of expressions of that high 
sense of honour, courtesy, and devotion to the 
fair sex, which characterised the ages of chi- 
valry. A few specimens of their Poetry, as far 
as a literal Prose version can be called a speci- 
men, will not be irrelevant to the subject imme- 
diately before us« Geofl&ey Rudel, whose life 
was as romantic as that of any romance which 
was ever invented, thus unburthens the feelings 
of his heart: — ''All Nature sets me an example 
of elegance and love. The trees, when renewing 
their leaves and their fruits, invite me to adorn 
myself in my gayest apparel. When I behold 
the ni^ttngale caressing his faithful mate, who 
returns his tenderness in every look, and who 
so delightfnUy warble their joys in unison, I 
feel my soul penetrated with delight 5 I feel my 
heart melt with tender love. Happy birds ! you 
are still at liberty to express what you feel, 
whfle I languish in silence. The shepherds amuse 
^lemselves with their pipes, and children with 
little labours. I alone rejoice not, for 

p 2 
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distant is the object of my love. Day and night, 
a thousand tender thoughts transport me to 
the blest mansions. When, whisper I, my 
soul's delight ! when shall I meet you there ?'* 

Folquet de Marseilles, who was afterwards, 
Bishop of Thoulouse, in one of his Poems, 
makes use of the following very striking and 
original simile : — " I wish only to express my 
feelings, but to do so would be an unpardonable 
boldness. How can my heart contain so vast 
a love ! It is like a great to^er reflected from 
a small mirror !" 

Bertrand le Bonn, who had been defeated and 
made prisoner by our heroic monarch Coeur- 
de-Lion, then Count of Poitou, who was himself 
a distinguished Poet, thus addresses his con- 
queror. " If Count Richard will vouchsafe mc 
his grace, I will devote myself to his seirvice, 
and my attachment to him shall be as pure as 
the finest silver. His high dignity should cause 
him to resemble the sea, which seems to retain 
all she receives within her bosom, but casts it 
back on the shore. It befits so great a Baron 
to restore what he has taken, from a vassal who 
humbles himself before him.** 

But it would be doing the Troubadour Poets 
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manifest injustice to pretend to give any idea 
of their merits by a literal Prose version. I 
hsLve, therefore^ ventured to attempt a metrical 
translation of two short extracts, which struck 
me as possessing peculiar beauty. The first is 
from Gieoffrey Rudel : — 

" Once on my lip, my bliss to seal. 
Thine own a kiss imprest ; 
And ever since that time I feel 
Love's pangs within my breast. 

Give me again that kiss so dear, 
Which my heart's peace betray'd ; 

That loss which, like Achilles' spear, 
Can heal the wound it made." 

The other is from Folquet de Marseilles ; and 
I should premise that Love and Mercy were 
supplicated as divinities among the Trouba- 
dours : — 

" Love I thon hast done me wrong to wage 

Thy war within my heart ; 
Not bringing Mercy to assuage 

The rankling of thy dart. 
Where Mercy is not, Love is found 

A tyrant haught and proud ; 
Love, let thy knee salute the ground, 

At Mercy's footstool bow'd. 

Sorely the greatest of the great. 

The best among the good, 
May bid those powers together mate— 

Oh Lady t calm their feud. 
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That thoa canst blend in union meek 

Things more opposed than they, 
The white and red upon thy cheek. 

In Love's own language say." 

By degrees, however^ the Provencal declined 
into a dead language -, the Poets of Europe 
made use of the tongues of their own respective 
countries J and Ljnrical and Narrative Poetry 
became closely connected. The old English 
Metrical Romances were composed with a view 
to a musical accompaniment j and the old Eng- 
lish Ballads^ for the most part» contain some 
narration formed of two or three striking inci- 
dents. In the number and beauty of its ancient 
Lyrical reliques^ this nation is said to be richer 
than all the rest of Enrope combined. The 
fine old Ballads of "Chevy Chace'* and ''Sir 
Cauline and King Estmere,'' abound with the 
most exquisite and original imagery^ and with 
touches of deep and genuine feeling. Of the 
first. Sir Philip Sidney, no incompetent judge, 
has said, " I never heard the old song of Percie 
and Douglas, that I have found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpet; and yet it is 
sung but by some blind crowder, with no rougher 
voice than rude style ^ which being so evil 
apparelledj in the dust and cobweb of that un- 
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civil age, what would it work trimmed in the 
gorgeous eloquence of Pindar T* " Auld Rohm 
Gray'' also deserves our notice, if it were only 
on account of these two lines : — 

" My Father argued sair, though my lifither didna speak, 
Bat she looked in my hee till my heart was like to break.** 

There is also in "Lady Ann Bothweirs Lament,'' 
a touch of unafifected nature and pathos of the 
same kind : — 

" lie still, my darling t sleep awhile, 
And, when thou wakest, sweetly smile ; 
But smile not as thy father did. 
To cozen maids ; — nay, God forbid 1" 

The early part of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth was rich in Ljrrical Poetry -, and, indeed, 
wore an aspect of great promise to the cause of 
Literature and the Arts. I am afraid that I 
shall be venturing a very unpopular opinion, 
when I say, that I believe these propitious ap- 
pearances were owing to the influence of Car- 
dinal Wolsey ', for we find the character of the 
King, and of the nation, materially altered after 
that distinguished minister was removed from 
the Royal Councils. Henry, who during Wol- 
8ey*s administration held the balance of Europe, 
became comparatively powerless and insigni- 
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ficant ; the love of Poetry and the Arts was 
exchanged for controversial subtleties, and for 
the more conclusive, if less logical, arguments 
of the axe^ the fagot, and the gibbet 3 and thus 
the budding spring time of English Literature, 
which had produced such Poets as Surrey, 
Wyatt, and Vaux, was nipped untimely by the 
chiUing breath of tyranny. One extract from 
the productions of this period is all that I can 
find room for 5 and this I shall give, not so 
much on account of any claims to originality 
or genius, which it evinces, as for the purpose 
of shewing the strength and sweetness which 
the authors, even of that early age, infused into 
their versification. It is by Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
and is entitled, "An earnest Suit to his Mistress 
not to forsake him :** — 

** And wilt thou leaye me thus ? 
Say nay, say nay, for shame : 
To save thee from the blame 
Ofjall my grief and grame : 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay, say nay. 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
That has loved thee so long. 
In wealth and woe among ; 
And is thy heart so strong, 

As for to leave me thus ? 
Say nay, say nay. 
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And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
That hath given thee my heart, 
Never for to depart, 
Neither for pain or smart : 

And wilt thou leave me thns ? 
Say nay, say nay. 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
And have no more pity 
Of him that loveth thee ; 
Alas 1 thy cruelty 1 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay, say nay." 

The age of Queen Elizabeth^ to which, what- 
ever class of Poetry we are reviewing, we must 
almost always revert as the period of its highest 
perfection, is peculiarly rich in Lyrical Poems. 
From the writings of the early Dramatists alone, 
we may extract gems "of purest ray serene," 
whose brightness will shame the most ambitious 
efforts of subsequent periods. I have already 
given some extracts from Ben Jonson, who is, 
perhaps, on the whole, the finest Lyrical Poet 
in our language. Shakspeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Lylye, and Heywood, also stand out 
from among the ranks of the Dramatists, as 
elegant and accomplished Lyrists 5 and the fol- 
lowing song, from Beaumont and Fletcher, is 
evidently the foundation on which Milton built 
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that noble Poetical stmctnre, his ''// Peue- 

roao:'' — 

'* Hence 1 all you vain delighUi 

As short as are the nights, 
In which you spend yoor folly ; 

There's nought in this life tweet, 

If men were wise to tee*t 
But only Melancholy. 
Oh 1 sweetest Melancholy I 
Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing, mortifies ; 
A look that fasten*d to the ground, 
A tongue chained ap, without a sound ; 
Fountain-heads and pathless groyes, 
Places which pale Passion lores ; 
Moonlight walks, where all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls ; 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon : 
Then stretch our limbs in a still gloomy valley. 
Nothing *s so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy.** 

The number and beauty of the Lyrical Poems 
produced in the age of Queen Elizabeth, are 
such that I cannot attempt to give any adequate 
notion of them by extracts. Their grand dis- 
tinguishing features are originality of thought 
and elegance of versification. Donne, Sydney^ 
Raleigh, Carew, Herrick, Crashaw, Sucklingi 
Waller, and others, form an unrivalled school 
of Lyrical Poetry, which existed in this country 
from the days of Elizabeth to those of Charles j 
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and it is perfectly unaccountable^ that, pos- 
sessing so many gems of the purest Poetry> the 
public taste should afterwards have simk into 
such a state of utter debasement, as to be 
gratified by the sickening common places of 
Lansdowne, Walsh, and Hahfeuc -, — that it 
should " that fair mountain leave to feed, to 
batten on this moor/* I cannot, however, 
dismiss this part of our subject, without giving 
an extract or two, which, in pursuance of my 
plan, shall be taken from such authors as are 
least generally known. The first is by Martin 
Llewelljna: — 

*' I felt my heart, and found a flame, 
That for relief and shelter came; 
I entertained the treacherous g^est. 
And gave it welcome in my breast : 
Poor Celia 1 whither wilt thon go, 
To cool in streams or freeze in snow? 
Or gentle Zephynis entreat, 
To chill thy flames and hn thy heat? 
Perhaps a taper's fading beams 
May die in air, or quench in streams; 
But Love is an immortal fire, 
Nor can in air or ice expire; 
Nor will that Phoenix be supprest. 
But with the ruin of its nest.** 

My second quotation is from the writings of 
one, whose achievements and misfortunes have 



I 
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made him sufficiently renowned; but whose 
literary productions are comparatively un- 
known. I allude to that Soldier^ that Sailor, 
that Statesman, that Patriot, that Poet, that 
Hero, Sir Walter Raleigh ! 

"THE SILENT LOVER. 

Passions are liken'd best to floods and streams, 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb ; 

So, when affection yields discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come: 

They that are rich in words must needs discover 

They are but poor in that which makes a lorer. 

Wrong not, sweet mistress of my heart I 

The merit of true passion, 
With thinking that he feels no smart 

That sues for no compassion. 

Since, if my plaints were not t' approTe 

The conquest of thy beauty ; 
It comes not from defect of loye, 

But fear t* exceed my duty. 

For knowing that I sue to serre 

A saint of such perfection, 
As all desire, but none deserve 

A place in her affection ; 

I rather choose to want relief, 

Than venture the revealing ; 
Where glory recommends the grief, 

Despair disdains the healing. 



J 
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Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, though ne*er so witty: 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 

Then wrong not, dearest to my heart 1 

My loTC for secret passion ; 
H^ smarteth most who hides his smart, 

And sues for no compassion.'* 

The excitement and partizanship produced by 
the progress of the Reformation in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth^ gave a religious tinge to many 
of the Lyrical writings of that period. Crashaw^ 
who translated Marino*8 " Sospetto d' Herode,'' 
is a Lyric Poet of great sweetness and power ; 
but his writings were not very popular, on 
account of his profession of the Roman Catholic 
faith, and of his Poems being very deeply 
imbued with its tenets. The unfortunate Ro- 
bert Southwell, the Jesuit, was also doomed, 
not only to find his Poetry neglected, but to 
lay down his life on account of his creed i and 
this, too, during the domination of that boasted 
advocate of liberality and toleration. Queen 
Elizabeth. His works, both Prose and Poetry, 
are full of deep and original thoughts, which 
are in general charmingly expressed. George 
Herbert, brother of the celebrated Edward 
Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, was once an author 
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of great reputation as a devotional Lyrist ; but 
his beauties of thought and diction are so over- 
loaded with far-fetched conceits and quaint- 
nesses ; low and vulgar, and even indelicate 
imagery -, and a pertinacious appropriation of 
Scripture language and figure, in situations 
where they make a most unseemly exhibition, 
that there is now very little probability of his 
ever regaining the popularity which he has lost. 
That there was much, however, of the real 
poetical temperament in the composition of his 
mind, the following lines, although not free 
from his characteristic blemishes, will abun- 
dantly prove : — 

** Sweet Day 1 so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
Sweet dews shall weep ^y fall to-night, 
For thou must die 1 

Sweet Rose 1 whose hue, angry and brave, 

Bids the rash gaxer wipe his eye ; 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die 1 

Sweet Spring 1 full of sweet days and roses, 

A box, where sweets compacted lie ; 
My Music shews you have your closes, 
And all must die 1 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber never gives ; 
But, when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.*' 
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Francis Quarles is an author of the same 
stamp with a fine genius, but the vilest taste 
in tbe world. His writings are full of powerful 
effort, ill directed. His Poetry, in all its faults 
and merits, is well illustrated by his engravings. 
There is much of what artists call good inten- 
tion in both, but never was good intention so 
marred in the execution. His Poetry is not 
more like Milton's than bis pictures are like 
Raffaelle*s ^ yet both are full of originality and 
power : the mere chippings and parings of his 
genius, combined with a little taste and judg- 
ment, would have been sufficient to have formed 
either an artist or a poet, of no ordinary rank. 

Hie Odes and Choruses of Milton are, perhaps, 
the most perfect Lyrics in our language. The 
"Hymn on the Nativity,** beginning, " It was the 
Winter wild 3" the lines " On a solemn Music,** — 
" Blest pair of S3rrens ! pledges of Heaven's 
joy !** and the Choruses of ** Sampson Agonistes** 
are altogether matchless. Like all the writings 
of Milton, they are remarkable for their union 
of the sublimity and daring of the Greek Poets, 
with the holy fervour and sanctity of the Scrip- 
tural writers. He is, as it were, Isaiah and 
Pindar combined. He soars on the pinions of 
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the Theban eagle, yet his lips seemed touched 
with the same coal of fire from the altar^ as hal- 
lowed those of the inspired Prophet of Israel. 

Of all authors^ ancient or modem, who have 
been subjected to the inflictions of translators, 
certainly the Royal Psalmist, David, has been 
treated with the greatest indignity ^ for, in no 
language in Europe has justice been done to 
him. He has been traduced into French, over- 
turned into Dutch, and done into English, with 
equal beauty and felicity. In our own country, 
the Psalms, like everything else appertaining 
to the church, seem to be considered parish 
property, and to be under the control of a 
select vestry: every vestige of genius or poetry 
in them is, therefore, most carefully picked out, 
lest they should interfere with the popularity of 
the verses of that most ancient and respectable 
parochial officer, the bellman ! The words, 
which are feloniously attributed to the '^ sweet 
singer of Israel,'* might, with greater probabi- 
lity, be considered the authorship of the parish 
clerk who drawls them out, or of the charity 
children who lend their most "sweet voices" 
to grace them with appropriate melody. 

It is, certainly, most eictraordinary, that a 
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work which is worthy of the highest Poetical 
powers of any age^ or of any country, should 
hitherto have heen so generally abandoned to 
the ignorant, the incapable, and the presump- 
tuous. But the truth is, that so long as the 
purposes of public worship are exclusively 
kept in view, and the Translator is confined to 
the drawling long and short metres, the straight 
waistcoats of Verse, which are now used, it will 
he impossible to infuse into any English version 
the power and feeling, the spirit and energy, of 
the originals. It is obvious that many of these 
Psalms are not fitted for public use; and that 
the variety of their subjects requires an equal 
variety of metre. Some of them breathe all the 
ardour of triumph; some all the dejection of 
humility; some are sweet and gentle Pastorals: 
others are grand and melancholy Songs, which 
are fit to be warbled only amidst the scenes 
which they describe; in soUtude and captivity, 
amidst danger and distress: by the rivers of 
Babylon, and among the tents of Kedar. 
. One Translator has had the conscience to 
render a part of that fine Lyric, the 137th 
Psalm, which runs thus, "If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem ! let my right hand forget her 

a 
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cunnings if I do not remember thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth!" in t 
following manner : — 

" If I forget thee CTcr, 
Then let me prosper never» 

But let it cause 

My tongue and jaws 
To ding and cleave together I** 

William Slatyer published, in 1642, the "Songs 
of Sion, or certain Psalms of David, set to strange 
Tunes, and rendered into a strange Tongue,** Of 
the tunes, I can say nothing; but the tongue \b 
strange enough. For instance, a part of the 
6th and 7th verses of the 62d Psalm,— "The 
righteous also shall see, and fear, and shall 
laugh at him: Lo! this is the man that made 
not God his strength ; but trusted in the abund- 
ance of his riches !" — is thus versified : — 

** The righteous shall his sorrow scan, 
And laugh at him, and say, behold I 
What has become of this here man, 
That on his riches was so boldl*' 

Archbishop Parker, in the year 1564, printed 
a version of the entire book of Psalms, for 
private circulation, which was never published; 
but a copy which has fallen into my hands, 
does not say much for the Most Reveren 
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Rfdate's poetical talents. His version of the 
Ist verse of the 125th Psalm will suffice as a 
specimen of the entire volume. The prose trans- 
lation is as follows: — "They that trust in the 
Lord shall be as Mount Zion^ which cannot be 
removed, but abideth for ever:" which the Arch- 
bishop versifies thus : — 

" Who sticketh to Grod in stable trust, 
As Sion Mount he stands fuU just ; 
Which moveth no whit, nor yet can reel, 
But standeth for ever, as stiff as steeL*' 

Other parts of the Scriptures have scarcely 
suffered less at the hands of versifiers than the 
Psalms; for, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
Dr. Chistopher Tye turned the whole "Acts of 
the Apostles** into rhyme. His metre is some- 
thing like that of Moore's song of " Fly from 
the World, Oh, Bessy, to me!*' and the Reve- 
rend Doctor begins his task thus : — 

** In the former Epistle to thee, 
Dear friend Theophilus, 
I have written the Teritie 
Of the Lord Christ Jesus 1" 

Such, as Lord Byron truly said, are some of the 

authors, who, — 

** Break into Verse the Gospel of St. Luke, 
Or boldly pilfer from the Pentateuch ; 
And, undisturbed by conscientious qualms^ 
Pervert the Prophets, and purloin the Psalms I* 

Q'2 
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One of the earliest complete versions of the 

Psalms^ and^ perhaps, with all its faults, — for, 

alas ! we have but a choice of evils — one of the 

best, is that of Stemhold and Hopkins. It is 

by far the most faithful version > and, although 

in the effort to be scrupulously literal, the 

authors have so often fallen into absurdity and 

bathos, yet there are a few Psalms which are 

rendered into Enghsh with real poetical beauty 

and feeling. Those which have the signature 

N. affixed to them, are by far the best. They 

are the production of Thomas Norton, who was, 

jointly with Lord Buckhurst, author of the cAd 

Play of *' Gorboduc,** which we have had occasion 

to mention several times in the course of these 

Lectures, as the first regular English Tragedy. 

The version of Tate and Brady is really beneath 

our notice. All the absurdities of Stemhold 

and his coadjutors, are preferable to this duU, 

sleepy, prosaic transmutation of some of the 

most magnificent Poems in the world. That of 

Dr. Watts, however respectable, is not, and does 

not affect to be, a translation. It is a com- 

mentary^ or an exposition of the author's own 

views and fancies 3 and^ however acceptable to 

those who coincide in his opinions, is worae 
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than nothing, as a faithful and correct version 
of the Psalms. Perhaps, after all, the genius of 
the two languages, Hebrew and English, is so 
adverse, that it is not likely that any metrical 
imitation can give an adequate idea of the 
original. The fine prose version of the Trans- 
lators of the Bible, is certainly infinitely more 
poetical than any attempt which has yet been 
made at versification. 

Lyrical Poetry, like almost all other Poetry, 
except the Comic Drama, seems to have made 
a dead stop at the Restoration. The Love 
Songs, Pastoral Songs, Sentimental Songs, Loyal 
Songs, and Devotional Songs, which were then 
produced, now call upon us for no other expres- 
sion of our sentiments and opinions than, ''may 
peace be with their ashes!" The stream from 
which those Poets drank was Lethe, and not 
Helicon; a wreath of poppy and nightshade, 
instead of laurel and bays, has now settled 
quietly on their brows; and the critical resur- 
rectionist who would raise them from the ob- 
livious grave in which they are so peacefully 
inumed, would deserve a sentence of outlawry 
in all the courts of Parnassus. Dryden is a 
solitary, but a magnificent^ exception. His two 
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splendid Odes on St. Cecilia's Day will last as 
long as the language in which they are written. 
The Second, entitled "Alexander's Feast/* is un- 
questionably the finest Ode in our language. 
Pope's on the same subject sinks infinitely by 
comparison. It is certainly not without merit; 
but Pope's pinions, strong and vigorous as they 
were, were not peculiarly adapted for Pindaric 
flights. 

Rowe, who has shewn his taste, if not his 
honesty, in directing his attention to our old 
English writers, has thus truly and energeti- 
cally characterised the authors of the ancient 
Ballads : — 

** Those yenerable ancient Song enditers, 
Soared many a pitch beyond our modem writers ; 
With rough, majestic strength they touchM the heart, 
And Truth and Nature made amends for Art.** 

His own Poems are very pleasing imitations 
of the ancient Lyrists, and may be said to have 
given rise to the School of Modem Ballad* 
Writers j in which may be numbered Tickell, — 
whose fine and pathetic *' Elegy on the Death of 
Addison,*' is very superior to the general tone of 
English Poetry at that period; — Mallet, Mickle, 
Glover, — of whose Ballad of "Hosiers Ghost,** 
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Sheridan declared he would rather have been the 
author than of the Annals of Tacitus, — Gay, 
Percy, and Groldsmith. From such well known 
works as "Colin and Lucy;* "William and Mar- 
garet;' "Edwin and Emma;' "Black-Eyed Susan;* 
the "Fnar of Orders Grey;' and "Edwin and 
Angelina;' it would be idle for me to present 
any extracts. They form a very agreeable 
variety in our Literature, and combine much of 
the native beauty and feeling of the ancient 
Ballad, with the more polished versification of 
modem times. 

I cannot, however, close this part of my sub- 
ject without observing that there are several 
highly gifted Ballad writers now living -, espe- 
cially Mr. Coleridge, whose " Genevieve" and 
*' Ancient Mariner;* are two of the most magni- 
ficent productions in our language. 

Gray for a long time held undivided empire 
in the world of English Lyrical Poetry. Mason 
said of him : — 

** No more the Grecian Muse unrivallM reigns, 
To Britain let the Nations homage pay ; 
She boasts a Homer's fire in Milton's strains, 
A Pindar's rapture in the Lyre of Gray I" 

and the public eagerly echoed the sentiment. 
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Milton still continues in nndispnted possession 
of the Epic supremacy ; but the Lyrical crown 
of Gray was swept away at one fell swoop by 
the ruthless arm of Dr. Johnson. That the 
Doctor's celebrated critique was unduly severe, 
must be admitted -, but the stem censor had 
truth on his side^ nevertheless. There is more 
of Art than Nature in Gray j more of recoDec- 
tion than invention ; more of acquirement than 
genius. If I may use a colloquial illustration, 
I should say^ that the marks of the tools are 
too evident on all that he does. I do not object 
to effort and labour being exercised on l^t 
which is intended for the public eye -, but the 
highest effort and the most successful labour 
are those which produce their effects without 
exhibiting the means. Who can doubt but 
that the works of Milton were the result of 
long, and painful, and elaborate labour^ but 
the only evidence of that labour is the perfec- 
tion to which they are wrought. In Milton, we 
see the Poet 3 in Gray, the verse constructor. 
In Milton, we see the stately edifice reared 3 in 
Gray, the materials brought together for its 
erection. One shews us the palette, and the 
canvas^ and the brush j the other shews us the 
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picture 5 the production of the master mind^ 
without whose informing genius^ the palette^ 
and the canvas^ and the brushy are but idle and 
worthless toys. 

Collins is, next to Jonson^ Milton^ and Dry- 
den^ the finest Lyrical Poet which England 
has produced. Elegance, delicacy, refinement, 
pathos, sublimity, all are bis. Had health of 
body and sanity of mind been preserved to him, 
I scarcely know any English Poet by whom he 
would have been surpassed. But as an Author, 
whom I have not yet named in these Lec- 
tures, but for whom, with all his faults, I take 
this opportunity of testifying my admiration, 
Churchill, has said, — 

** By curious Art the brain too finely wrought 
Preys on itself, and is destroyed by thought.** 

Such was the fate of Collins ; the most accom- 
plished Scholar, and the most original Poet of 
his age. His misfortunes, however, survived 
him 5 for his Epitaph was written by Hayley, 
who bore about as much resemblance to him, 
" as I to Hercules.'* 

Mason, and the Wartons, are the latest 
Lyrical Poets, whom it will be consistent with 
my plan to mention. The first was certainly a 
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man of considerable talent. His "Elfrida' and 
^* Caractacua,'' notwithstanding the trammels in 
which he voluntarily chose to involve himself, 
shew much dramatic power, and the Choruses 
in the last, particularly that beginning '^ Hark ! 
heard ye not yon footstep dread ?" venture 
almost on the pathless regions of sublimity. 
The Wartons, particularly Thomas Warton, 
were men of cultivated minds and refined 
taste, but to original genius they had no pre- 
tensions. 

And now, *' my task is done, my labour is 
complete.** For the attention which I have 
been fortunate enough to command, I am 
indebted to the nature of the subject on which 
I have been speaking. The situations of the 
Painter and the Critic are singularly contrasted. 
In the one instance, the canvas derives all its 
importance from the Artist ; in the other, the 
Artist derives all his importance from the 
canvas. The canvas on which I have been 
employed, has been the merits of the Poets of 
England ) of those illustrious men who, more 
than her Monarchs, her Statesmen, or her 
Warriors, — great as they confessedly have been, 
— ^will transmit her fame to the most distant 
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climes^ and the remotest generations. The 
works of man's hand often perish before that 
hand has mouldered in the dust 3 but the vast 
productions of his mind are immortal as that 
mind itself. Even now we see how far the 
genius of England has extended beyond her 
territorial limits. Language is the type of 
ideas^ and the medium by which they are ex- 
pressed. Louis the Fourteenth boasted, that 
he had made French the language of Europe ; 
but, when we remember, that English is not 
only the language of these realms, and their 
dependencies in the four quarters of the world j 
but also of another mighty Empire beyond the 
wild Atlantic 3 of the hundred realms of Hin- 
doostan -, and of that insular continent, which 
may be called the fifth division of the globe -, 
and, moreover, that, for the purposes of Com- 
merce, or of Literature, or by means of Religious 
Missionaries, it has been, more or less, intro- 
duced into almost every realm, and state, and 
territory, on the face of the earth, we may then, 
indeed, venture to call it the language of the 
world ! This Language is that mighty engine 
which our Poets have subdued to themselves -, 
and on which they have stamped the impress 
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of their own unrivalled genius : this is that 
flood which shall spread over the whole world j 
and when the dynasties of the present period^ 
and the " cloud-capt towers^ the gorgeous pa- 
laces/' and the political Institutions, and the 
customs^ and modes, and manners, which now 
prevail, shall sink beneath it, like the cities and 
mountains of the antediluvian world; the genius 
of England, like the ark of old, shall float 
proudly and securely on its bosom, and survive 
to delight new eras, and form the taste and 
manners of nations yet unborn. 
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SHAKSPEARFS 



SUPERNATURAL CHARACTERS. 



He WM the Sool of gtnltifi 
And all our pndiet of him are Uke waten 
Drawn from a iprinff, diat ftill riaa fUl, and 
The part remaining frcateat. 

JOMtOM 



It is one of the most striking pecnliaritiet in 
the genius of Shakspenre« thit^ althoo^ he is 
eminently the Poet of Nstnre^ and exhibits her 
with singular felicity in her ordinary and every 
day attire^ yet when he gets "beyond this 
visible^ diurnal sphere,'* he sorfMSses all other 
writers^ in the extraordinary power and inven- 
tion which he displays in the delineation of 
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Supernatural Beings. It has been justly re- 
marked, that, in his most imaginary characters, 
he cannot be so properly said to go beyond 
nature, as to carry nature along with him, into 
regions which were before unknown to her. 
There is such an extraordinary propriety and 
consistency in his supernatural beings -, and 
everything which they say and do, is in such 
strict accordance with the character with which 
he has invested them -, that we at once become, 
as it were, denizens of the imaginary world, 
which the potent art of the Poet has conjured 
around us : the marvellous merges into the 
probable j and astonishment and surprise are 
changed into intense interest and powerful 
sympathy. Shakspeare is the only Poet who 
effects this ; at least, to the same extent. Tlie 
magic of other writers pleases and surprises us ; 
but in that of Shakspeare we are thoroughly 
wrapt up. We are as much under the influence 
of the wand of Prospero, as are Ariel and Ca- 
liban ; the presence of the Weird Sisters on the 
blasted heath, arrests our attention as strongly 
as it did that of Macbeth and Banquo ; and the 
predictions of the prophetic Spirits on the eve 
of the battle of Bosworth, ring as fearfully and 
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as solemnly in our ears^ as they did in those of 
the conscious usurper. The great secret of all 
this is^ the wonderful art with which the cha- 
racter of these visitants from another world is 
sustained -, and in which they are not surpassed 
by any of our Author's representations of mere 
humanity. Ariel is as perfect and harmonious 
a picture as Miranda or Ferdinand; and, above 
all, the Witches in " Macbeth'* are creations on 
which the Poet has lavished all his skill, and 
exhausted all his inventions. 

The Supernatural machinery of which he 
makes the most frequent use, is founded upon 
the popular belief in Ghosts. This is a super- 
stition which has existed in all ages and coun- 
tries, and amongst all classes and conditions of 
men. There are many who affect to despise it ; 
but it is scarcely too much to say^ that there 
never existed an individt^ who was not, at 
some period or other, under the influence of 
the feelings which such a belief excites. 

The "saint, the savage, and the sage ;** the 
man of letters and the uninformed peasant ^ the 
child of science, who can explain the structure 
of the universe 3 and even the sceptic, — Hobbes^ 
for instance, among many others,— who refase 
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to give credence to any written revelation of the 
will of the Creator 3 have all confessed that 

** There are more things in Heayen and earth, 
Than are dream'd of in our philosophy.** 

Hence this belief has become an engine of most 
potent influence in the hands of the Poet 3 since 
by it he conld work upon the feelings of all 
mankind. The great authors of antiquity^ and 
those of Spain and Italy 3 and^ above all, those 
of the north of Europe, the countries of cloud 
and mist, the 

** Lands of hrown heath and shagg^y wood, 
Lands of the mountain and the flood,** 

where the phenomena of Nature are such 
powerful auxiliaries to a lively imagination and 
a credulous understanding 3 all these have de- 
lighted in breaking down the barrier between 
the corporeal and the spiritual world 3 and in 
shaking our dispositions 

** With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls." 

The most distinguished writers of our own 
age have not neglected to avail themselves of 
this popular superstition, if such it must be 
called. Coleridge's "Ancient Mariner;** Lord 
Byron s ''Manfred:* and ''Siege of Connthr and 
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that masterpiece of the mighty Wizard of the 
North, the "Bride of Lammermoor,*' are proofs, 
amongst innumerable others, of the ability 
evinced by our contemporaries, when they have 
ventured to lift up the veil which shrouds the 
secrets of the spiritual world. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Shak- 
speare should have enrolled these shadowy 
beings among his Dramatis Persona ; or that, in 
his management of them, he should have dis- 
played consummate genius. The introduction 
to the entrance of the Ghost in "Hamlet,'* shews 
infinite taste and judgment. Just as our feel- 
ings are powerfully excited by the narration of 
its appearance on the foregoing evening, the 
speaker is interrupted by "majesty of buried 
Denmark" once more standing before him: — 



"The bell then beating One,- 



But soft, break off! — ^look where it comef again 1" 

P Then the solemn adjurations to it^ to speak; the 
jl awful silence which it maintains; the impotent 
T attempts to strike it; and the exclamation of 
'j Horatio, when it glides away, — 

j . " We do it wrong, being so majestlcal, 

• To offer it the shew of Yiolence ;" — 

present to us that shadowy and indistinct, but 

R 
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at the same time^ appalling and fearfully in- 
teresting picture, which constitutes one of the 
highest efforts of the suhlime. The interview 
with Hamlet is a masterpiece. The language of 
this awful visitant is admirahly characteristic. 
It is not of this world. It savours of the last 
long resting-place of mortality j "of worms, 
and graves, and epitaphs.*' It evinces little of 
human feeling and frailty. Vengeance is the 
only passion which has survived the wreck of 
the body; and it is this passion which has burst 
the cerements of the grave, and sent its occu- 
pant to revisit the "glimpses of the moon.** 
Its discourse is of murder, incest, suffering, and 
revenge; and gives us awf\il glimpses of that 
prison-house, the details of which are not per- 
mitted to "ears of flesh and blood,** Whether 
present or absent, we are continually reminded 
of this perturbed Spbrit. When on the stage, 
"it harrows us with fear and wonder 3*' and 
when absent, we see it in its influence on the 
persons of the Drama, especially Hamlet. The 
sensations of horror and revenge, which at first 
possess the mind of this prince; then his tardi- 
ness and irresolution, which are chided by the 
re-appearance of the spectre; and his fears. 
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notwithstanding all the evidence to the contrary, 

l\ that it may be an evil spirit, which, — 

" Out of his weakness and his melancholy » 
Abuses him to damn him ;" 

form one of the most affecting and interesting 

pictures in the whole range of Shakspeare's 

dramas. 

The Spirits of the murdered victims of the 
usurper Richard, are also admiarbly introduced ^ 
but they do not occupy so prominent a station 
in the Drama as the Ghost in "Hamlet,'' The 
apparition of Julius Casar in the tent of BnUus, 
is a brief but awful visitation, and the mind of 
the spectator is finely prepared for it by the 
unnatural drowsiness which possesses all the 
attendants. 

The Ghost of Banquo exists only in the dis- 
ordered mind of Macbeth; and wc think that 
the effect would be prodigiously increased if the 
managers would listen to the opinions of the ' 
best critics, and forbear to present it before our 
visual organs. But what shall we say of the 
Weird Sisters, and of their unutterable occu- 
pation ? 

" How now, ye secret, black, and midnight hags, 
What is't ye do ?" 

*' A deed without a name I" 
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This is the true sublime : it is composed of 
the essential elements of sublimity; and the 
most highly«wrought description of their em- 
ployment would produce an effect infinitely 
inferior to the simple brevity of this reply, j 
The mind wanders into the pathless field of 
horrible imaginings. From the moment that 
Macbeth encounters them on the blasted heath, 
he is impelled along bis inevitable path by their 
spells. His mind is troubled with "thick- 
coming fancies 3*' his "face is a book where 
men may read strange matters;** — "Things bad 
begun, make strong themselves by ill:** until 

at length, he is 

** in blood 
Stept in 80 far, that, should he wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o*er !'* 

and his unearthly tempters complete their 
horrid task, and gain their prey. 

The Fairies in "A Midsummer Nighfs Dream'* 
are of a nature as essentially and distinctly 
different as celestial from ini'emal; or light from 
darkness. Even "that shrewd and knavish 
sprite" Puck, is but mischievous only, not 
wicked; and Oberon, and Titania, and all their 
elfish troop are untainted with any fiendish 
attributes, and are almost without any touches 
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of mortality. The "delicate Ariel*' is another 
still- varying creation of the same gifted pencil, 
made still more eflfective by its contrast with 
the monster Caliban; "that thing of darkness/' 
— "as disproportioned in his manners, as in 
his shape." — 

" Whose mother was a Witch ; and one bo strong 
That could control the Moon, make ebbs and flows ; 
And deal in her command, without her power.** 

But to do ample justice to all the super- 
natural characters of Shakspeare, would demand 
a volume, not an essays and however frequently 
we may have perused the magic page which 
"gives these airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name/' it is still untiring, and still new. 
And though the all-potent art which gave it life, 
and breath, and being, is extinct > though the 
charm be broken, and the power lostj yet 
still,— - 

'' Our mighty Bard's victorious lays 
Fill the loud voice of universal praise ; 
And baffled Spite, with hopeless anguish dumb. 
Yields to Renown the centuries to come !" 
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